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A RESPECTABLE POSTURE 
OF DEFENSE 


Major General Hugh M. Milton II, USAR 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


= language is said to have a fre- 
quency of letters and of words character- 
istic of its own. We can well assume that 
this frequency might change from period 
to period. If one, impressed with this fact, 
studies the daily papers, weekly and 
monthly magazines, listens to the radio, 
and watches television, he must believe 
that the word, defense, occupies a high 
frequency in the present-day American 
language. It is beyond question that the 
American people could ever have been so 
defense conscious as they are today—ex- 
cept in times of complete mobilization. 

In comparing the connotation of the 
word in times of all-out war and the so- 
called cold war there is a distinct differ- 
ence. In the former, all effort, including 
national wealth, industry, resources and 
even the domestic life of the family, is 
concentrated upon a speedy termination of 
hostilities. In the type of conflict in which 
we currently find ourselves, we are con- 
fronted not only with an effort to end a 
situation that is costing precious lives but 


with the necessity of planning a defense 
for a long period of time. We do not 
know for how long, but many of our 
leaders have admonished us that we should 
not think in terms of one or two years but 
rather in periods of one or two decades. 

Such a concept is a new order to Ameri- 
cans. In World War II, our vast industries 
stopped the production of automobiles, 
household appliances, and the building 
of houses, and concentrated upon the 
machines of war. In the long pull ahead, 
industries must maintain the normal pro- 
duction of peacetime; fabricate the in- 
struments for defense—which are con- 
stantly changing; and at the same time 
be prepared for a quick turnover for all- 
out military production. In the national 
capability to meet these three conditions 
we have the facility to meet a long term 
threat or to parry a thrust that may come 
with the speed of light. Through such an 
industrial adaptability we can achieve 
security and at the same time maintain 
our economy. - 

The dual threat—one which may move 
rapidly and one which may be a lifetime 
in its coming—poses a tremendous prob- 
lem to the national industry and to man- 
power. The nation must have men to meet 
an initial attack with a potential back-up 
of every able-bodied man and woman—if 


In the past this nation has extemporized its defense to meet each new 
emergency. Today our Armed Forces must have men ready to meet 
an initial attack with the back-up of every able-bodied man and woman 
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it comes. Except for the numbers involved 
and the speed with which a national crisis 
may have to be met, the situation is no 
different from that which an alert Amer- 
ica should always be prepared to meet. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Washington warned this nation 
that it must always maintain a “respect- 
able posture of defense.” His words fell 
on deafened ears because of the temper 
of the times and the lack of realization 
that a nation was in the making. 

The nineteenth century found this coun- 
try engaged in four wars. Each of these 
wars could have been averted had this na- 
tion possessed a respectable posture of 
defense. Whatever else may be said, this 
nation extemporized its defense to meet 
each new emergency. Such conditions 


made the nation vulnerable to the aggres- ‘ 


sor and the extemporization resulted in 
heavy cost in lives and resources. 


The Twentieth Century 

At the dawn of the twentieth century, 
the words of Washington began to pene- 
trate the national mind. This consciousness 
was no doubt attributable to the forward 
movement of this nation among other na- 
tions of the world. History has proved that 
as a nation rises to a position of leader- 
ship, it must provide more and more de- 
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fensive measures not alone to maintain 
its position, but for its own survival. 

In 1903, the nation felt the need of more 
adequate defense and studied thoroughly 
the most effective means of providing it. 
There was the choice of a large standing 
Army and Navy—with its enormous drain 
upon the national economy—or reliance 
upon the Washingtonian vision of a 
trained militia. The decision in favor of 
the latter resulted in the Dick Act, which 
gave Federal recognition to the National 
Guard. In 1916 the clouds of war had 
been venting their fury on western Europe 
for 2 years and unfavorable winds were 
blowing them to the west. In that year 
Congress passed the National Defense Act 
which increased the stature of the National 
Guard and authorized the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

It was fortunate for the nation that 
the National Guard was in existence when 
World War I struck. It is impossible to 
estimate the time which was saved in mov- 
ing to meet the enemy. Granted that it 
was not a polished fighting force; granted 
that its numbers were insufficient, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that the 
nucleus of officers and men was there 
for rapid expansion and deployment. The 
nation was quick to see the advantages of 
a civilian components concept and in 1920 
amended the National Defense Act of 1916 
to provide for an Enlisted Reserve Corps 
and the establishment of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps (ROTC). 

Between World Wars I and II, the 
National Guard continued and improved 
its position as one of the first-line elements 
of national defense. In letters of gold, the 
achievements of the National Guard are 
written in the pages of the nation’s history 
from 1941 to 1945. Entering upon service 
—in some cases before Pearl Harbor, with 
18 divisions and 300,000 officers and men— 
the National Guard proved for all time 
that peacetime training provides the e& 
sentials of leadership which are needed in 
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time of war. It is significant to note that 
75,000 National Guard enlisted men 


earned commissions, thousands of its en- 
listed men became the noncommissioned 
officers of an expanding national army, 
and hundreds of its officers commanded 
their units throughout the entire war. 
The Officers’ Reserve Corps—authorfZed 
under the National Defense Act of 1916— 


215,000 officers and enlisted men for Korea 
of which approximately 70,000 were offi- 
cers. In the National Guard only units 
were called, but in the Army Reserve indi- 
viduals were called as were 969 company- 
size units. There are still approximately 
16,000 ground National Guardsmen and 
116,000 officers and enlisted men of the 
Army Reserve on duty. The strength of 


The National Guard continues to improve its position as one of the first-line elements 
of national defense. Above, guardsmen firing 90-mm guns during training in Virginia. 


had a strength of 104,228 as of 30 June 
1940. The Enlisted Reserve Corps—author- 
ized by the amendment of 1920 to the act 
—had a strength of 3,233. On Pearl Har- 
bor-day, there were 77,000 Reserve offi- 
cers on extended active duty; and 3 
years later, the numbers had risen to 
144,770. In June 1950, the National Guard 
had an available strength of 326,000 
and the Army Reserve had 580,000. These 
figures include both officers and enlisted 
men. Of this availability, the National 
Guar. has provided 120,000 men in ground 
units and 30,000 in the Air National 
Guar’. The Army Reserve has provided 


both of the civilian components today to- 
tals 835,000—with 601,000 in the Army 
Reserve and 234,000 in the Guard. 

From this brief recitation of fact, it 
can be seen that the civilian components 
have played a tremendous and ever-in- 
creasing part in the defense of this nation 
—first in World War I with the National 
Guard, and in World War II with the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve. 


Federal Supervision 
One might well raise the question as to 
why the civilian components of the Army 
are divided into the National Guard and 
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the Reserve. Until the Dick Act of 1903, 
the National Guard was entirely a force 
responsible to its individual state. That 
act gave it Federal supervision in addi- 
tion to its state responsibility. This con- 
tinues as a dual role of the National 
Guard of the United States. It is subject 
to the control of the governor of its 
state in time of peace—except for the 
training responsibility of the United 
States Army—and in time of war or na- 
tional emergency, it comes under the 
control of the President of the United 
States. The United States Army Reserve 
is entirely a Federal force and is subject 
only to the will of the President and the 
Congress. 

The strength of the defense establish- 
ment is directly correlated with the mag- 
nitude of the potential threats against 
the security of the nation. To rely upon 
a strength of the civilian components of 
the same size as that considered adequate 
at the beginning of World War I or World 
War II would be indicative of a lack of 
appreciation of the forces that may be 
thrown against us. 

The nation’s thinking in 1948, as re- 
flected in the laws of the land, occasioned 
the enactment of the Selective Service 
Act. This act called for 2 years of active 
service for each male youth of the country 
which was to be followed by a 5-year re- 
serve component obligation. This act was 
amended in 1950 and finally culminated in 
Public Law 51, enacted 18 June 1951— 
commonly known as the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. This law 
states: “It shall be the duty of every male 
citizen of the United States and every 
other male person now or hereafter in the 
United States to register” and to “be 
liable for training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” After 
his period of active duty, each male has a 
reserve obligation for such time as will 
total 8 years for active and reserve duty. 

There is a great deal of confusion to- 
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day regarding the reserve obligation of 
returnees from active duty. To clarify 
this confusion fully would require an anal- 
ysis of the three laws enacted from 1948 
to 1951 inclusive. The 1948 and 1950 laws 
prescribed a 65-year reserve obligation 
upon return to civilian status with the fur- 
ther provision that the 5-year tenure 
would be reduced to 3 years if the returnee 
participated in unit training. The 1951 
law prescribes a 6-year tenure as a re- 
servist if the individual has served 2 
years on active duty, with a diminution of 
vulnerability to recall if the returnee par- 
ticipates in reserve training. 

In 1952, the Congress felt the need of 
legislation for the establishment and the 
organization of the reserve forces and 
enacted the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 which was a part of Public Law 476. 
This act states: 


. . . the reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States are maintained for the purpose 
of providing trained units and qualified individuals 
to be available for active duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in time of war or national 
emergency .. . 


The act further defines the reserve com- 
ponents and provides that in each of the 
Armed Forces there shall be a “Ready Re- 
serve,” consisting of units and_individ- 
uals who are subject to active duty either 
in time of war or national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress or proclaimed by 
the President, and a “Standby Reserve,” 
consisting of units and individuals who 
are subject to active duty only in time 
of war or national emergency declared by 
the Congress. In the delineation of these 
two subdivisions of the reserve, it is noted 
that there is a difference in the degree of 
vulnerability. In amplification of this 
thought, the act provides that an individ- 
ual who has served on active duty for 4 
period of 5 years, or if he has served on 
active duty less than 5 years but has par- 
ticipated in an accredited training pro- 
gram as prescribed by the respective sec- 
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retaries, which, when added to his period 
of active duty, totals 5 years, he will be 
transferred to the Standby Reserve. Thus, 
under the current active duty period of 2 
years, if a returnee serves in a unit for a 
period of 3 years, he is transferred to the 
Standby Reserve and is subject to call 
only in time of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress—or when 
authorized by law. 


Selective Service 
It is significant to note that in the en- 
actment of the Selective Service Act of 
1948—-which was basic to the 1950 and 
1951 laws—it is stated: 


... the Congress hereby declares that an adequate 
armed strength must be achieved and maintained 
to insure the security of this nation . . . The Con- 
gress further declares that in a free society, the 
obligations and privileges of serving in the Armed 
Forces and the reserve components thereof should 
be shared generally, in accordance with a system 
of selection which is fair and just, and which is 
consistent with the maintenance of an effective 
national economy. 

In this statement, the law-making body 
of our nation recognized and sanctified 
by law the concept of Washington of “a 
respectable posture of defense” and re- 
liance upon a strong reserve component of 
each of the services. 

The laws referred to above give the 
foundation for the building of a manpower 
defense structure of much greater num- 
bers than that ever previously attained in 
this country in time of peace. Although 
we have these basic laws, there is still 
much that must be done in their imple- 
mentation if we are to have the numbers 
we need in the state of training necessary 
to meet an emergency. You will note that 
the 1948 law, followed by the 1950 and 
1951 laws, are still on a selective service 
basis. Congress, in its wisdom, has seen 
fit to retain this as its basic concept rather 
than the enactment of a law which would 
require every individual to participate. 
Some day this basic concept may be 


changed, but until it is, the basic concept 
will remain as it now is—military service 
on a selective basis. Hence, the man who 
is inducted or enlists is the individual who 
incurs the obligation for both active and 
reserve participation. 


Refresher Training Needed 
The virility of the reserve components 
as a factor in national defense depends 


Guardsmen spotting target plane from a 
radar installation during summer training. 


upon the degree to which the returnee is 
being trained. A young man coming out of 
active service has been taught the funda- 
mentals of a soldier—he knows how to 
take care of himself in the field, how to 
handle his basic weapon, the mechanics of 
Army life, the organization of his service 
and its manner of functioning. These 
things are important phases of success in 
battle. Time will dim the soldier’s memory, 
and it is only through refresher training 
that he will be alert to these fundamentals 
as long as he has a reserve obligation to 
keep him abreast of the most recent 
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changes in technique and small unit tactics. 

The National Guard will continue to 
train as units, as will the Army Reserve 
—for their assigned units. Hence, the 
Army is eager to get as many of these 
returnees as possible into these units so 
that they will train throughout their tour 
of obligated reserve service and thus be 
better trained if they are again called 
into active service. Many of these re- 
turnees will not be in a position to par- 
ticipate in unit training, and for them 
Army Reserve schools and _ extension 
courses are provided. The inducements for 
participation in reserve units are the pay, 
the retirement privileges provided under 
Public Law 810, and the decreased vulner- 
ability to recall once the returnee passes 
into the Standby Reserve. 

A full implementation of the laws cited 
above and the regulations to supplement 
them would provide this country with sev- 
eral million reservists—as individuals 


and as units—within a few years. These 
trained men could be used in case of mo- 
bilization for the rapid expansion of a 


relatively small regular establishment. 
This is certainly in keeping with the Con- 
gress’ intent of maintaining “an effective 
national economy.” It should be stressed 
that the returnee under the current laws 
who does not participate in a training 
program is in the Ready Reserve for the 
total period of his obligated service, 
whereas one who participates in unit train- 
ing may decrease his eligibility for active 
duty after the total of his active service 
plus his unit participation equals 5 years. 
This is the strongest inducement to unit 
participation under current laws. 

Another phase of the reserve component 
program is the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Currently, the Department of the 
Army has senior division instruction in 
262 colleges. It is from this group that we 
are getting a large percentage of officers 
for the regular establishment, for the Army 
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Reserve, and also for the National Guard, 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
was officially established in 1919-20 and it 
has grown steadily since that time. In 
June 1922, there were 2,803 officers com- 
missioned. Currently, the production is ap- 
proximately 13,000 each year. The benefits 
of this program are inestimable. When it 
is realized that some 95,000 Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps graduates served in 
World War II, the advantage to the na- 
tion is quite apparent. 

Until this year instruction was given in 
14 different branches, however, last Sep- 
tember the Department of the Army ini- 
tiated a General Military Science program 
with a view to the commission in the par- 
ticular field being determined by the pro- 
fessional education of the graduate. This 
program is still in an experimental stage 
but shows indications of proving quite suc- 
cessful. Next year this program will be 
available to any institution which desires 
to change from a branch material to the 
general course. All students will take the 
same military subjects, however, the 
branch of service which they desire or for 
which their professional backgrounds best 
fit them, will be determined upon gradua- 
tion. 


Conclusion 


Thus, we see that the basic ground struc- 
ture for a “respectable posture of defense,” 
correlated with the magnitude of the 
threat which may assail us, has been laid. 
It is time for the American people to 
realize that this mosaic is now the law of 
the land and that vitality in its implemen- 
tation will be the only means whereby we 
can maintain the security of this nation. 
With the ground work laid and with the 
participation of every available male in 
our reserve components, we will have s0 
strong a defense establishment that no 
aggressor would challenge the American 
way of life. 





THE COMMANDER’S ESTIMATE 
AND GENERAL McDOWELL 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas O. Blakeney, Armor 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


Wherefore, now, 
Irvin McDowell, half-forgotten general, 
Who tried . . . and found no luck in the game 
And never got a chance to try it again.* 


This article is based upon the first 
battle of Bull Run, during which General 
McDowell’s Federal forces battled the Con- 
federates under General Beauregard. Us- 
ing this battle as the stage, we will develop 
an estimate of the situation as Irvin Mc- 
Dowell might have made it had he used the 
modern form and techniques. 

The thought process by which success- 
ful commanders solve their tactical prob- 
lems too often is considered a nebulous 
device which involves inspiration, chance, 
and a disproportionate share of good luck. 
Others believe that a slide rule answer 
can be obtained for the tactical equation. 
These individuals look for a formula which 
automatically points to the correct deci- 
sion. No such formula exists, nor does 
the successful commander’s decision de- 
pend upon guess and luck. The commander 
must depend upon facts, logic, common 
sense, and his own professional skill. These 
applied through the medium of the com- 
mander’s estimate will assure sounder and 
more timely decisions. 

The form for the estimate is only a 
guide to logical thinking. It provides for 


* The lines of poetry which appear in this article 
are from ‘John Brown’s Body,” in SELECTED 
WORKS OF STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, pub- 
lished by Rinehart & Company, Inc. Copyright, 
1927, 1928, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


an orderly arrangement of facts, assump- 
tions, and deductions which contribute to 
the decision. The proper use of the form, 
and the proper application of accepted 
techniques, however, is not an infallible 
guide to a correct decision. The human 
element cannot be divorced. Both the in- 
put and output are products of the human 
mind. It naturally follows that the quality 
of that product depends upon the acute- 
ness of that mind. 


Six miles away, McDowell had planned his battle 
And planned it well, as far as such things can be 
planned— 

A feint at one point, a flanking march at another 
To circle Beauregard’s left and crumple it up. 


To make his estimate and plan his bat- 
tle, General McDowell had to consider 
first his mission. “On to Richmond” was 
the cry throughout the ‘North—newspa- 
pers, politicians, and others brought tre- 
mendous pressure on President Lincoln 
and General Scott. Although Virginia 
roads might be almost impassable, al- 
though Federal troops might be half- 
trained and untested in battle, and al- 
though the South might be prepared to 
resist fiercely, the one thing which could 
satisfy the North was immediate invasion 
of the Confederacy. Accordingly, Mc- 
Dowell, as the Commander of Union forces 
south of the Potomac, was directed “to 
prepare plans for advance of his army to 
the south, bearing in mind the possibility 
of battle with the enemy.” 


General McDowell’s estimate of the situation at Bull Run may have 
been sound and his final decision for attack correct. He had adequate 
forces and equipment: the failure was in the execution of his decision 
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THE MISSION 


McDowell’s mission was general, and he 
had to deduce certain implied tasks which 
would accomplish his mission. What was 
his physical objective? At Manassas Junc- 
tion, two railroads met. One came from 
Richmond to the south and the other led 
westward to the Shenandoah Valley. By 
holding this point, the Confederates pro- 
tected the key railway system of Virginia. 
Perhaps McDowell stated his mission in 
his estimate thus, “To advance to the 
south, defeat Confederate forces along 
Bull Run, continue the advance to capture 
Manassas Junction.” 

McDowell carefully considered the task 
assigned. It was very general in scope— 
to invade the South prepared to do battle. 
From his knowledge of the situation, from 
his careful analysis of his mission, he de- 
termined that his initial objective should 
be Manassas Junction: to cut the vital 
rail link of the South. 

The purpose of paragraph 2 of the com- 
mander’s estimate is to point up the facts 
of the situation, the capabilities of the 
enemy, and those practical courses of ac- 
tion which the commander wishes to test 
before he finally decides on the preferred 
course of action. The estimate is essen- 
tially a process of elimination of less de- 
sirable courses of action in successive 
steps. 

If our modern form had been adopted by 
General McDowell, his continuing esti- 
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, mate, after Tyler’s clash at Blackburn’s 


Ford, might have been: 


THE SITUATION 
2. THE SITUATION AND COURSES OF 
ACTION 

a. Considerations affecting the possible 
courses of action. 

1. Characteristics of the area of opera- 
tion. 

(a) Weather. 

1. The weather has been clear and vis- 
ibility unrestricted. Prevailing wind is 
from the northeast. It appears that the 
dry conditions will hold for a few more 
days although rain is possible. Moon is 
waning. The days will be hot and the 
nights warm. 

2. The weather and visibility will fa- 
vor Confederate defense by ensuring ex- 
cellent observation. A Confederate attack 
will have good cross-country mobility be- 
cause of dry ground. Dust will give some 
warning of his movements. 

8. We cannot expect periods of poor 
visibility which would allow us to maneu- 
ver unobserved toward Confederate posi- 
tions. We must maneuver at night or risk 
detection. Fair weather ensures good cross- 
country mobility for our towed artillery. 
This fair weather will favor exploitation 
of our superiority in infantry and artillery. 

(6) Terrain. 

1. Existing situation. 

Critical terrain features are: 

Manassas Junction. 

High ground south of Bull Run on 
both sides of Young’s Branch. 

Warrenton Turnpike. 

Observation and fields of fire: 

Observation is generally good 
throughout the area, limited by the woods 
along Bull Run. Fields of fire range from 
excellent in open areas to poor in the 
thick woods along banks of the creeks 
and along draws. 

Obstacles: 

No impassable 


obstacles to foot 
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troops exist in the zone. Bull Run is ford- 
able at many sites, all other streams are 
easily fordable. 

Concealment and cover: 

Good concealment is offered by var- 
ious woods. Concealment and cover are 
found in the ravines formed by the drain- 
age system. The few houses in the area af- 
ford some cover and concealment. 

Avenues of approach: 

The roads are_ generally poor 

throughout the area. The best road is the 


Stone Bridge—Robinson’s House— 
New Market—Manassas Junction. 

Sudley’s Ford—Stone House—New 
Market—Manassas Junction. 

2. Terrain favors defense by the Con- 
federates. The South holds dominant ter- 
rain in the area with avenues of approach 
protected by the Bull Run obstacle. If the 
Confederates attack, their best avenue of 
approach is Mitchell’s or Blackburn’s 
Fords—Centerville. 

8. Terrain does not favor our attack 
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Warrenton Turnpike 
southwest-northeast. 
Into our position: 


Stone House—Stone Bridge—Cen- 
terville 


running generally initially. Maneuver to our front has the 


disadvantage of crossing Bull Run under 
Confederate observation. However, once 
the high ground south of Young’s Branch 


has been seized, we will have terrain ad- 
Lewis House—Bull’s Ford—Suspen- vantage over the Confederates. 
sion B; idge. 


2. Enemy situation. 
Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s Fords— (a) Strength: Our Federal forces are 
Centerville. opposed by approximately 16,500 troops. 
Into Confederate positions: 


It must be assumed that the Confederate 
( enterville—Blackburn’s Ford—Ma- morale is excellent. His forcing back of 
nassas Junction. Tyler’s troops at Blackburn’s Ford on 18 
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July, indicates that his combat effective- 
ness is excellent. 

(b) Composition: (Due to activities of 
ubiquitous spies on both sides, a consid- 
erable amount of information was known 
to each side concerning the other.) 

(c) Recent significant activities: Ty- 
ler’s attack against Beauregard at Black- 
burn’s Ford was defeated on 18 July. This 
indicates the Confederate forces are 
strongly defending Bull Run in this area. 

(d) Dispositions: The enemy is strong- 
ly posted along Bull Run, his right at 
Union Mills, and his left at the “stone 
bridge” where the Warrenton Turnpike 
crosses the stream. His line is about 8 
miles long. Beauregard is over-extended. 

(e) Status of supply: The Confederate 
action at Blackburn’s Ford, plus the fact 
that he has been falling back on his lines 
of communication indicate that he is lo- 
gistically able to support his defense. 

(f) Reinforcements: Reinforcements 
available to the Confederates are the 
forces of General Johnston presently lo- 
cated in the Shenandoah Valley (estimated 
to be about 10,000 strong). 

3. Own situation. 

(a) Strength: Our army numbers ap- 
proximately 30,000 of all ranks. 

(b) Composition: Miles’ Division, Ty- 
ler’s Division, Heintzelman’s Division, 
Hunter’s Division, and Richardson’s Divi- 
sion. 

(c) Dispositions: Vicinity Centerville. 

(d) Status of supply: Satisfactory— 
each man has 3 days’ cooked rations in 
haversack and 5 days on field trains. 

(e) Morale: Excellent to fair. Tyler’s 
defeat at Blackburn’s Ford hurt morale. 

(f) Training: Newly recruited and 
half disciplined. On the march south “they 
stopped every moment to pick blackberries 
or get water... They would not keep in 
ranks, order as much as you please.” (Mc- 
Dowell) 

(g) Reinforcements: 


The only 
forcements available to our side are Pat- 


rein- 
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terson’s 18,000 facing Johnston in the 
Shenandoah and some 20,000 troops guard- 
ing Washington. 

b. Enemy Capabilities. 

(1) Enumeration of enemy capabili- 
ties: Beauregard can— 

(a) Attack now across the Bull Run. 

(b) Defend now in present positions. 

(c) Reinforce his attack or defense 
with Johnston’s forces from the Shenan- 
doah in one or two days’ time. 

(d) Delay on the Bull Run, and succes- 
sive positions. 

(e) Withdraw south of Manassas Junc- 
tion any time prior to our attack. 

c. Own Courses of Action. 

(1) Attack early 21 July 1861 (envel- 
oping Beauregara’s east flank) in direction 
Blackburn’s Ford—Manassas_ Junction, 
seize Manassas Junction with three divi- 
sions in the assault and two divisions in 
reserve. 

(2) Attack early 21 July (enveloping 
Beauregard’s west flank) in direction of 
Sudley’s Ford—New Market—Manassas 
Junction, seize Manassas Junction with 
four divisions in the assault and one divi- 
sion in reserve. 

In the above portion of the hypothetical 
estimate, which might be similar to the 
one made by McDowell, one finds the 
known facts of the situation, certain de- 
ductions drawn from these facts, and a 
listing of the practical and reasonable 
courses of action which the commander 
desires to carry forward for further test- 
ing in subsequent parts of his estimate. 


THE ANALYSIS 


If you take a flat map 
And move wooden blocks on it strategically, 
The thing looks well, the blocks behave as they 
should. 
The science of war is moving live men like blocks. 
And getting the blocks into place at a fixed moment. 
But it takes time to mold your men into blocks 
And flat maps turn into country, where creeks and 
gullies 
Hamper your wooden squares. They stick in the 
brush, 
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They get tired and rest, they straggle after ripe 
blackberries, 

And you cannot lift them in your hand and move 
them. 


General McDowell is now ready to ana- 
lyze his own courses of action by visual- 
izing how each could be opposed by sig- 
nificant enemy capabilities. He realizes 
that the Confederates’ ability to delay or 
withdraw beyond Manassas Junction af- 
fects all of his courses of action approx- 
imately equally. For if Beauregard makes 


b. Course of action 1 (Attack envelop- 
ing enemy east flank) versus— 
(1) Confederate frontal attack along 
Bull Run: To make an attack of any con- 
sequence, Beauregard must mass his forces 
and use his reserves. This attack will pull 
him out of his prepared defenses. It will 
be to our advantage to meet his inferior 
numbers in the open rather than to find 
them defending behind Bull Run. We can- 
not expect surprise because of Tyler’s 
abortive attack. The losses will be great. 
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a retrograde action, this will ensure suc- 
cess of McDowell’s mission regardless of 
the course of action he chooses. Let us 
suppose McDowell’s analysis of opposing 
courses of action would look like this when 
adapted to the modern form: 

3. ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING COURSES 
OF ACTION 

a. Beauregard’s capability of defending 
on successive positions, and his withdrawal 
capability do not affect our choice of a 
course of action. 


However, we have the force to drive 
through to Manassas Junction. If Beau- 
regard is reinforced by Johnston’s troops, 
he can make limited gains but cannot pre- 
vent accomplishment of our mission. 

(2) Confederate defense in present po- 
sitions: This capability will seriously af- 
fect our attack inasmuch as surprise has 
been lost and the Southern forces are 
ready at Blackburn’s Ford. Terrain is to 
Beauregard’s advantage and although we 
have the force to make this attack suc- 
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ceed, it will be slow and costly. Maneu- 
ver room is limited. If Beauregard’s de- 
fense is reinforced by Johnston prior to 
or during our attack, it is doubtful if we 
can succeed. 

c. Course of action 2 (Attack envelop- 
ing enemy west flank) versus— 

(1) Confederate frontal attack along 
Bull Run: In this instance the main effort 
of the two attacking forces will avoid each 
other and I have sufficient strength in 
Tyler’s and Miles’ divisions to hold this 
Confederate attack while my main effort 
proceeds to cut up Beauregard’s rear posi- 
tions. After crossing at Sudley’s Ford, we 
will be on nearly equal terrain with the 
enemy and will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to surprise him and turn his posi- 
tion. This is a long route to the objective, 
however. If Beauregard reinforces his at- 
tack with Johnston’s forces, we can still 
succeed because the Confederate forces 
will have to leave their strong defensive 
positions to make this attack. 

(2) Confederate defense in present po- 
sitions: If Beauregard defends, this will 
favor our attack less than if he attacks. 
However, we should gain surprise and the 
attack will be successful because of our 
great superiority in infantry and cannon. 
After crossing Bull Run on Beauregard’s 
west flank, we will be on equal terrain 
with the enemy and since his troops are 
facing away from our direction of attack, 
we can turn his flank and defeat him de- 
cisively. If Beauregard reinforces his de- 
fense with Johnston’s troops prior to or 
during our attack, it is doubtful that we 
can accomplish our mission. 

As General McDowell developed the op- 
posing courses of action, he was able to 
isolate certain factors of the situation 
which are significant. These he will use to 
assist him in comparing his own courses 
of action in paragraph 4 of the form for 
the estimate of the situation. For exam- 
ple, he found he had a disadvantage of 
terrain under the east flank envelopment, 
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and an advantage, or at least equality of 
terrain on the west flank envelopment. As 
the French state, “Terrain exercises a 
tyrannical influence on every maneuver.” 
Similarly he also noted advantages and 
disadvantages which accrue to his two 
courses of action as a result of how he 
would dispose his troops (own disposi- 
tions); how Beauregard would or did dis- 
pose his troops (enemy dispositions); and 
certainly Beauregard’s capabilities (en- 
emy capabilities) was a significant factor. 
Strongly did McDowell fear the reinforce- 
ment capability with Johnston’s forces. 
The following message was sent Patterson 
by Scott. “Do not let the enemy amuse and 
delay you with a small force at the front, 
whilst he reinforces the (Manassas) Junc- 
tion with his main body.” Other factors 
possibly were considered by General Mc- 
Dowell and believed insignificant, such as 
supply—each side had adequate supply so 
this was not a factor which would help 
him choose a course of action. Morale and 
training—this was about equal for both 
forces except for the beating Tyler took 
at Blackburn’s Ford. Weather—affected 
both sides the same. Leadership—both 
sides had seasoned regular officers as 
division and brigade commanders, but 
were weak in junior commanders. 


THE COMPARISON 
Taking a further look at the estimate, 
it is time to compare one’s own courses 
of action in light of the significant ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which the 
commander has isolated as a result of his 
tactical reasoning in paragraph 3 of the 
estimate of the situation. Let us return 
to the hypothetical estimate of General 
McDowell. 
4. COMPARISON OF OWN COURSES 
OF ACTION 
a. Summaries. 
(1) Of the factors considered previous- 
ly, those which significantly affect the 
choice of a course of action are terrain, 
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enemy dispositions, own dispositions, and 
enemy capabilities. 

(2) Terrain: Course of action 1 has 
the disadvantage of crossing Bull Run at 
Blackburn’s Ford under direct observation 
of the Confederates. Maneuver room is re- 
stricted until we break out south of Bull 
Run. Course of action 2 is longer route to 
the objective but has the advantage of 
crossing Bull Run at a better place. After 
crossing, we will be on terrain equal to 
Beauregard’s and then it becomes an ex- 
cellent avenue of approach to Manassas 
Junction. Terrain favors the west envel- 
opment (Course of action 2) slightly over 
the east envelopment (Course of action 1). 

(3) Enemy dispositions: Course of ac- 
tion 1 does not avoid the bulk of enemy 
troops and will be subjected to flanking 
fires from the defense line. This course at- 
tacks Beauregard in a strong position and 
has little chance for surprise. In course of 
action 2, our main effort avoids the bulk 
of the enemy forces and deprives Beau- 
regard of effective fire on our main effort 
from his present positions. Enemy disposi- 
tions favor our course of action 2 (west) 
over course of action 1 (east). 

(4) Own dispositions: Our present lo- 
cations have about the same effect on both 
courses of action since we can move with 
relative ease to make either attack. How- 
ever, from a future disposition stand- 
point, we will be in much better combat 
formation on course of action 2. Our main 
and secondary efforts are mutually sup- 
portiny and this course allows us more 
manevver room. Future own dispositions 
favor course of action 2 (west). 

(5) Enemy capabilities: If Beauregard 
attacks, course of action 2 is favored over 
1. His most serious capability is defense 
reinforced by Johnston’s troops. In this 
case curse of action 1 is more favorable 
in that Johnston can reinforce Beaure- 


gard’s defense more easily and quickly on 
the west than on the east. Enemy capa- 


bilities favor course of action 1 (east). 


b. Conclusions. Course of action 2 (en- 
velop Beauregard’s west flank) is the more 
suitable despite the disadvantages of en- 
emy reinforcing capabilities and the long- 
er route, because it allows me equal ter- 
rain, a chance for surprise, best combat 
dispositions and denies Beauregard effec- 
tive use of his present defensive positions. 


THE DECISION 

5. Decision. 

Army attacks daybreak 21 July 1861 
with Richardson’s divisions making a dem- 
onstration at Blackburn’s Ford; Tyler’s 
division making a feint at Stone Bridge; 
Hunter’s division making main effort in 
direction Sudley’s Ford—Manassas Road— 
Manassas Junction, seize Manassas Junc- 
tion; Heintzelman’s division follow Hunt- 
er’s division; and Miles’ division in re- 
serve vicinity Centerville Heights. 


EXECUTION OF THE DECISION 


—A string of blocks curling smoothly around 
the left 
Of another string of blocks and crunching it up— 
It is all so clear on the maps, so clear in the mind, 
But orders are slow, the men in the blocks are slow 
To move, when they start they take too long on the 
way— 
The General loses his stars and the block-men die 
In unstrategic defiance of martial law. 
Because still used to being men, not block-parts. 


As the sun came up on that Sunday, the 
well laid plan was in the slow and painful 
process of execution. McDowell’s main ef- 
fort divisions had been struggling toward 
Sudley’s Ford-since 0200. The route was 
choked with weary men and straining 
horses. The head of the column did not 
reach the Ford until about 0900 and then, 
“All threw themselves on the ground to 
rest and eat a meagre breakfast,” as one 
historian put it. By this time, Beaure- 
gard’s forces had been warned by scouts, 
and by seeing the enormous cloud of dust 
rising over the struggling column. Sur- 
prise was lost forever. However, what of 
Tyler and Richardson? Straight down the 
Turnpike came Tyler’s division at day- 
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light, with colors flying and drums beating 
while Richardson demonstrated at Black- 
burn’s Ford. McDowell expected Tyler to 
show great strength at Stone Bridge, and 
Tyler failed. All he did was cannonade and 
fire a few muskets. Evans and Cocke, op- 
posing Tyler saw the dust caused by Hunt- 
er’s and Heintzelman’s divisions. This plus 
Tyler’s inactivity led them to properly esti- 
mate the action at Stone Bridge as a feint. 
They quickly redisposed their forces, leav- 
ing only four companies to engage in the 
skirmish with Tyler’s division. Evans’ cou- 
rageous action stopped the Union main 
effort forces while the brigades of Bee 
and Bartow came to his aid. As the bat- 
tle became more general, Hunter was 
wounded, while Heintzelman brought up a 
brigade to assist Hunter’s attack. Sher- 
man, with part of Tyler’s division, forded 
the Run north of Stone Bridge and the tide 
of battle swung against the Confederates. 
They began falling back. Jackson, with his 
brigade in line, saw the remnants of Bee’s 
and Bartow’s brigades running back to- 
ward him. Jackson held his ground and 
became the bulwark upon which the new 
Confederate line was formed. There he 
won his name “Stonewall.” Beauregard 
and Johnston galloped up and ordered, 
“Carry the standards forward 40 yards.” 
As this was done and the Confederate 
color guards stood in front of the line 
under the hail of lead, the cry, “Rally on 
the colors,” restored the line completely. 

By noon both sides were unable to ad- 
vance as each awaited reinforcements. Mc- 
Dowell again started his advance, but 
deadly Confederate fire caused it to waver 
many times. Soldiers, who had to pains- 
takingly hand load each round, did not 
waste many shots. McDowell’s charges 
made his side weaker while Beauregard 
was constantly reinforced by Johnston’s 
troops. 

Toward 1600 that afternoon, the Union 
forces started disintegrating. Men began 
going to the rear. Half-trained regiments 
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would make a charge, then leave the field. 
“More than 12,000 Federal volunteers had 
entirely lost their regimental organiza- 
tion,” one Union officer stated. Despite 
McDowell’s and his officers’ efforts to stop 
the retreating troops, the flood to the rear 
became general. Soon it was every man 
for himself and panic took hold. The vast 
army of General McDowell believed it- 
self beaten and left the field much to the 
surprise of the Confederate generals. They 
had no idea that victory was so near. 

Congressmen, civilian officials, news- 
papermen, and curiosity seekers by the 
thousands had come out of Washington 
to witness the defeat of Beauregard. These 
people were picnicking in the fields and 
along the roads. As the Union soldiers 
swarmed back with terror in their faces, 
the panic quickly spread to the civilians. 
The whole mass of plunging, kicking 
horses, and shouting, struggling men 
surged up the road toward Washington. 
Confusion and panic were rampant. Me- 
Dowell considered trying to stop his men 
at Centerville but realized this was im- 
possible as the whole mass pushed on to 
Washington. The battle was over and the 
Federal forces made another contribution 
in supplies and equipment to the South. 
For 3 years these involuntary contribu- 
tions of cannon, horses, muskets, and 
ammunition were counted on as part of 
the resources of the South. 

McDowell’s decision and plan _ were 
sound. He had adequate forces and equip- 
ment. But wherein did he fail? If his esti- 
mate was sound, and his decision correct, 
why then was the battle lost? Several 
reasons have been advanced by historians 
for the defeat on 21 July. Only one error 
can really be called an error in his esti- 
mate, and that in itself would not have 
caused his defeat had Patterson done his 
job of holding Johnston in the Valley. Me- 
Dowell’s prime mistake was that of wait- 
ing 2 days to make his attack. Perhaps he 
did not recognize the compelling reasons 
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for haste. Despite an excellent spy system, 
he knew nothing of Johnston’s move to 
reinforce Beauregard. As a matter of fact, 
he had Scott’s assurance “that if Johnston 
moved, he would have Patterson on his 
heels.” Other reasons why McDowell 
waited can be surmised. Perhaps he saw 
his troops depressed by the defeat at 
Blackburn’s Ford. Perhaps his troops 
were still weary from the long march. 
Perhaps enlistment time being nearly up 
caused many protests to reach his ears. 
All of his provision wagons had not ar- 
rived from Washington, and his engineers 
had not found a suitable ford. Therefore, 
Friday the 19th, was spent in great sus- 
pense. Saturday, the engineers made their 
report and McDowell completed his esti- 
mate and announced his decision. The 
next day the battle began. This 2-day 
delay cost McDowell more than the time 
it allowed Johnston to reinforce Beaure- 
gard. One regiment, and one battery whose 
term of service expired that day turned 
their backs on the enemy as the attack 
order was issued, and “with sullen faces 
and downecast eyes they marched away 
leaving braver and better men to fight a 
losing battle the next day.” 

A second reason for the defeat was one 
which could not be attributed to Mc- 
Dowell’s estimate, unless it is assumed 
that he should have known of Tyler’s ani- 
mosity and unwillingness to follow orders 
without question. If McDowell knew this 
—and he could have suspected it after 
Tyler’s escapade at Blackburn’s Ford— 
then this would have affected his estimate 


and decision. The fact of the matter is that 
McDowell’s main effort forces were not in 
attack positions at daylight the 21st. Ty- 
ler’s move of a mile and a half to Stone 
Bridge was too slow (nearly 4 hours). 
This delayed Hunter and Heintzelman, 
causing the daylight move, as an enor- 
mous cloud of dust, to be visible. Con- 
federates, Evans and Cocke, early rec- 
ognized the flanking threat and redis- 
posed to meet it. Tyler failed signally to 
hold or deceive Cocke at Stone Bridge, so 
that Evans and Cocke were able to hold 
McDowell’s main effort until Johnston’s 
brigades arrived on the field. Instead of 
Patterson holding Johnston while Beaure- 
gard was being beaten, it was Johnston 
who fooled Patterson and kept him 40 
miles from the battlefield while McDowell 
was being beaten at Bull Run. 

Was Beauregard’s estimate better than 
McDowell’s? Probably not. Both were sea- 
soned campaigners, both knew a great deal 
about the opposing side, both had good 
plans and unseasoned troops. The failure 
was in the execution of the decision. Mc- 
Dowell was not alone in failure, for Beau- 
regard should have pursued McDowell and 
occupied Washington. The action of 21 
July was almost a comedy of errors, a 
very serious comedy to be sure, with such 
names as Evans, Cocke, Sherman, and 
Jackson keeping it from being a complete 
confusion of indecisive action. 


Wherefore, now, 
Irvin McDowell, half-forgotten general, 
Who tried . . . and found no luck in the game 
And never got a chance to try it again. 





A reflective reading of history will show that no man ever rose to military 
greatness who could not convince his troops that he put them first, above all 


else. 


Lieutenant General Maxwell D. Taylor 





Type Field Army Signal Units 


Colonel J. Wilson Johnston, Signal Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


I, THE days of pre-historic man, one 
cave man, leading a few of his neighbors 
in a frontal attack against hostile maraud- 
ers, had little need of a communication 
system. The leader’s bull-like roars could 
easily be heard by his followers and struck 
terror in the hearts of his adversaries. 
This technique, for the leader to dominate 
and control his small force by the power 
of his voice, remained in common usage 
until the time of the early Greeks. These 
highly cultured people used simple visual 
signals to transmit news between individ- 
uals and neighboring towns. Since their 


time, the art of communication, in its 
many forms, has made gradual and per- 


sistent progress toward the highly devel- 
oped state in which we find it today. 

Each successive war has emphasized the 
importance of reliable, adequate, and 
timely communications. Throughout his- 
tory commanders have regarded the em- 
ployment of some form of communication, 
whether elementary or advanced, as an 
essential part of their tactics. The constant 
improvement in military communication 
systems reflects the interest of the com- 
mander and his absolute dependence upon 
reliable communications. 

Many technical improvements have been 
made in military communications equip- 
ment since World War II. Equipment now 
is smaller, lighter, more durable, has stand- 
ardized parts and sub-assemblies, and its 
over-all performance has been improved. 
These trends and new developments have 
been fully recorded and published in mili- 
tary journals. Less well known, however, 
are the organizational changes that have 
been made to ensure the maximum employ- 


ment of this equipment and the provision 
of adequate signal communication facili- 
ties for the field army. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the changes that have 
been made in the organization of the signal 
troops in the field army and the reasons 
for the changes. 


World War II Deficiencies 


Studies of the organization and use of 
signal troops in field armies during World 
War II revealed that serious deficiencies 
existed. In the European theater, it was 
found that the principal effort of the sig- 
nal troops was required to maintain con- 
tinuous wire communication between the 
command echelon of army, corps, and divi- 
sion headquarters. This often meant that 
the supporting troops of the army were 
not continuously tied-in to the communica- 
tion system. Many small units were with- 
out communication for several days after 
moving into a new location. This lack of 
communication seriously affected the ef- 
ficiency of these units in the performance 
of their assigned missions. In the Pacific 
theater, field armies experienced difficulty 
in providing signal communication for 
the numerous task force operations which 
were conducted simultaneously. This was 
due chiefly to a shortage of signal troops 
and the fact that the available signal 
troops were not organized so that they 
might be employed effectively in small in- 
crements. 

After-action reports from World War II 
clearly indicated that the signal operation 
battalions, then organic to field armies, 
had proved inadequate in both the Ev- 
ropean and the Pacific theaters of opera- 
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tion. It was necessary to augment the 
organic signal operation battalions for 
specific campaigns with various types of 
communication teams or detachments. 
These augmentation teams and detach- 
ments were obtained from the Communica- 
tions Zone and from Theater. They were 
cellular teams of the Table of Organiza- 
tion and Equipment 11-500 series and were 
loosely organized into signal service bat- 
talions. The teams and detachments, thus 
made available to army, were then de- 
tached to many points throughout the 
army area to provide supply points, depots, 
railheads, repair installations, truck com- 
panies, equipment pools, and many other 
administrative and service support activi- 
ties with the communication facilities 
required for their operations. 


Not Organic Units 

This attempt to provide the administra- 
tive communications necessary for service 
support elements was admittedly a stop- 
gap field expedient and one which only 
partially solved the problem. Service units 
operating in the army service area did not 
have organic communication equipment 
and personnel with which to establish their 
own complete communication systems and, 
therefore, required support by signal units. 
The signal service battalions formed of 
cellular teams were not organic to the 
field army and it was therefore impossible 
for the field army signal officers to plan 


planning and co-ordination. In addition to 
the need for signal support of service 
units, World War II experience indicated 
that a signal construction battalion which 
was capable of installing and maintaining 
any type of wire system was necessary. 
Numerous opportunities to rehabilitate 
indigenous communication systems for use 
of the field army—thereby saving time 
and materials—focused the attention of 
all signal officers on the limitations of the 
signal construction battalion which was 
then organic to the field army. It became 
apparent that a need existed for signal 
construction organizations which were 
trained to handle any type of line or cable 
construction. 


The Type Field Army 


After World War II, some services re- 
quested that their units be authorized 
sufficient personnel and equipment to 
permit them to establish their own com- 
munication network within the army area. 
After careful study, these requests were 
disapproved by the Department of the 
Army and the Chief Signal Officer was 
directed to provide the required communi- 
cation facilities for these units. 

The fundamental problem pointed up by 
World War II experience was one of reor- 
ganizing the signal troops organic to the 
field army in order to overcome the dif- 
ficulties experienced in the European 
theater, to meet the requirements for task 


World War II experience has indicated that in addition to the need for 
signal support of service units, a signal construction battalion, capable 
of installing and maintaining any type of wire system, was necessary 


in advance for the training and employ- 
ment of these units and the specific activi- 
ties to be performed by them. The over-all 
efficiency of the signal support, thus pro- 
vided, was materially reduced not only 
organizationally but by the inability of the 
army signal officers to engage in prior 


force operation as encountered in the 
Pacific, and, to ensure effective signal 
support in the face of increasing demands 
for communication facilities at all eche- 
lons. The reorganization adopted in the 
type field army for the organic signal 
troops is based upon the concept of an 
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integrated communications system. This 
system provides communication facilities 
for supporting troops of the army on a 
common user basis, with direct channels 
reserved for only those users whose re- 
quirements are such as to justify this 
service. 


An Integrated System 

In an integrated communications sys- 
tem, army communication subcenters are 
established geographically at locations 
where several support units are concen- 
trated. Each of these communication sub- 
centers is a flexible entity. It may consist 
of only a telephone switchboard or it may 
have complete facilities to include tele- 
phone and teletype switchboards, radio, 
message centers, and cryptographic sec- 
tions. Each communication subcenter is 
connected to another communication sub- 
center or to the communication center at 
army headquarters, army rear, or to a 
corps communication center, whichever is 
applicable. The grid of communication sub- 
centers thus formed is tied together by 
“long lines” in the same manner that one 
community in the Zone of Interior is con- 
nected with another by long distance lines. 
Each communication center functions as a 
switching point to route traffic to the com- 
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munication subcenters which it serves. The 
communication subcenters, in turn, are 
connected into the communication systems 
of subordinate units. 


The TSCS 


The Theater Signal Communications 
Service (TSCS) ties into the army con- 
munication centers and links the combat 
communications system with the theater 
system. The TSCS furnishes the signal 
communication system to serve the major 
commands of the theater—including the 
Communications Zone—and is the con- 
necting link between the combat communi- 
cations system and the global communica- 
tions system. With the interconnection of 
these systems—combat, theater, and 
global—a full integration is achieved. 

The area covered by the grid of army 
communication subcenters includes the 
combat zone between the division rear 
boundary and the army rear boundary. 
The number of signal troops available to 
the field army has been augmented to take 
care of the increased work load incident 
to the establishment and operation of 
these communication subcenters. The sig- 
nal troops that operate the army com- 
munication subcenters throughout the 
army area have been placed in a separate 
signal support battalion to separate their 
mission from the command communication 
mission of the signal operation battalion 
(see organization chart of Army Signal 
Group on page 21). This separation 
enables the army commander and his staff 
to know what specific troops are provided 
and intended for the establishment of a 
communication system for supporting 
service units. The companies organic to 
the signal support battalion operate the 
army communication subcenters, but teams 
from a company may be used to provide 
communication support for any task forces 
which are formed. 

The signal troops in the type field army 
have been organized into an “army signal 
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group.” The units shown on the organiza- 
tion chart are those which are considered 
necessary for operations on a land mass, 
under average conditions. Specific situa- 
tions may call for modification of this 
organization. Existing Table of Organiza- 
tion and Equipment units are indicated 
except where the unit is marked “pro- 
posed.” 

The group headquarters and _ head- 
quarters company has the primary mis- 
sion of providing the administration for 


teletype, message center operations, and 
messenger service. In addition, the signal 
operation battalion provides army photo- 
graphic service including still, motion 
picture, identification, and newsreel cover- 
age. 

This photographic service in the field 
army was formerly provided by a signal 
photo company. Economy of force and cen- 
tralization of control have been achieved 
by placing the essential photographic 
personnel in a photo platoon in the head- 
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the group and the facilities with which the 
group commander controls the group. As 
a secondary mission, the company super- 
vises the training of the group when not 
in combat, and conducts individual tech- 
nical training during combat. 


The Signal Operation Battalion 

Normally there will be only one signal 
operation battalion in each field army. 
This unit has been materially increased 
in size and has the mission of installing 
and operating the communication facilities 
for the army headquarters and the army 
component of the joint operations center 
to include radio, radio relay, telephone, 


quarters and headquarters company of the 
signal operation battalion. 

A further change is apparent in the 
elimination of the signal air-ground liaison 
company. Its functions have been assumed 
by the signal organization of each echelon 
concerned. The team providing signal com- 
munication facilities in the air-ground 
operations system at the division level has 
been made organic to the division signal 
company. The corps signal battalion has 
been augmented to provide the facilities 
at that level and the signal operation bat- 
talion now supplies the required signal 
support to the air-ground operations 
system at the army level. 
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Throughout history, commanders have regarded the employment of communications as an 
essential part of their tactics. Above, a soldier operating a telephone switchboard in a 


foxhole in the Philippines. Below, signal personnel working in the teletype section of 
the message center of the Sixth Army in New Guinea.—Department of Defense photos. 
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The signal operation battalion is or- 
ganized to operate in two echelons, at 
army headquarters and army rear, and is 
capable of operating temporarily in three 
echelons during those periods when an 
army forward command post is being 
established. The major units of operating 
equipment are van- or truck-mounted and 
the operating companies are 90 percent 
mobile. This high degree of mobility means 


joint operations center. The company con- 
sists of five platoons as follows: 

The carrier platoon installs and operates 
the telephone and teletype carrier ter- 
minals for the wire network. All carrier 
terminal equipment is mounted in vans to 
facilitate movement and reduce installa- 
tion time. 

The installation and maintenance platoon 
installs and maintains the _ telephones, 
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Signal troops must maintain continuous wire communications between the command 
echelons of army, corps, and division. Above, signalmen placing an aerial cable in Korea. 


that a new command post can be opened 
with adequate communication facilities 
available approximately 24 hours after the 
signal troops arrive at the new location. 
The subunits of the signal operation bat- 
talion and their functions are discussed 
individually below. 


Wire Operation Company 
The wire operation company installs 
and maintains the local telephone and 
teletype wire system and operates the 
telephone and teletype switchboards at 
army headquarters, army rear, and at the 


teletypewriter sets, and requisite switch- 
boards in the army headquarters local 
wire communications system. The platoon 
is capable of operating in three echelons 
when necessary. 

The teletype operation platoon and the 
telephone operation platoon operate cen- 
tral office sets, containing the necessary 
telephone and teletype switchboards and 
switching facilities for the army head- 
quarters. Like the other platoons, these 
platoons can operate in two or three eche- 
lons as required. 

The joint operations center platoon in- 
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stalls, operates, and maintains army tele- 
phone, teletypewriter, and switchboard 
facilities at the joint operations center. 


Radio Operation Company 

The radio operation company installs, 
operates, and maintains radio teletype and 
radio communications for the army head- 
quarters and provides complete radio relay 
systems to subordinate, lateral, and ad- 
jacent units including the tactical air 
force. In addition, the radio operation 
company provides radio communication 
for the army echelon of the air-ground 
operations system. The company consists 
of a headquarters and two platoons: 

The radio operation platoon provides 
radio teletype and radio communications 
service for the army headquarters and 
for the army echelon of the air-ground 
operations system. There are 4 high power 
radio teletype teams and 43 mobile radio 
teletype teams organic to this platoon. 
Twenty-three of the mobile radio teletype 
teams are employed in the air-ground 
operations system; 8 teams at the joint 
operations center as net control stations, 
and 15 teams at fighter-bomber and recon- 
naissance airfields of the supporting tac- 
tical air force for use by the ground liaison 
officers. 

The radio relay platoon installs, op- 
erates, and maintains a total of 10 radio 
relay systems. These systems are normally 
employed as follows: 2 to each corps, 2 
to army rear, 1 to an adjacent army, and 
1 spare. 


Message Center Operation Company 

The message center operation company 
operates the message centers and provides 
messenger service for the army head- 
quarters, the joint operations center, and 
the army rear. The company is composed 
of three platoons and an army aviation 
section: 

The message center operation platoon 
processes all message traffic and provides 
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cryptographic and local messenger service 
as required at army and army rear head- 
quarters. Normally, a distribution center 
is established by the adjutant general’s 
section to provide administrative services 
including messenger service within the 
headquarters. The distribution center then 
serves as the contact between the com- 
munication center and other staff sections 
or offices of the headquarters or echelon 
served. 

The joint operations center platoon 
operates the army message center at the 
joint operations center and provides local 
messenger service. 

The motor messenger platoon furnishes 
motor messenger service for the army 
headquarters, the joint operations center, 
and the army rear. 

The army aviation section furnishes air 
messenger service for the fast delivery of 
documents, maps, charts, aerial photo- 
graphs, and other bulky material which 
cannot be transmitted rapidly by radio, 
wire, or facsimile. This section is equipped 
with five fixed-wing aircraft and three 
utility helicopters. 


Signal Construction Battalions 

The two signal construction battalions 
shown in the army signal group represent 
a change from the World War II organiza- 
tion. Not only has an additional battalion 
been provided but the battalions them- 
selves have been reorganized and have in- 
creased capabilities. The mission of these 
two battalions is the construction of all 
long-distance wire and cable, and _ the 
maintenance of the field army wire sys- 
tem. Each battalion is capable of install- 
ing, maintaining, and rehabilitating field 
wire, spiral-4 cable, open wire, and lead 
covered cable. This change is highly de- 
sirable in view of World War II experi- 
ence and the definite trend at army and 
corps level toward permanent or semiper- 
manent wire and cable construction in 
future operations. 
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Signal Support Battalion 

The mission of the signal support bat- 
talion is to provide signal communication 
facilities at the various army communica- 
tion subcenters for widely dispersed serv- 
ice units, depots, repair shops, dumps, and 
similar installations throughout the army 
zone and to provide mobile signal repair 
teams to units of the field army and to 
branch signal depots of the field army. 
The present concept of the signal support 
battalion visualizes four signal support 
companies having the necessary wire, ra- 
dio, message center, and radio relay pla- 
toons or sections as an organic part of 
each company rather than being grouped 
functionally in separate companies. Each 
company is then made responsible for 
communications support to service units 
in a sector of the army area. This system 
has the advantage of making one unit 
responsible for all signal personnel en- 
gaged in the communications effort in a 
sector instead of having several companies 
with teams or sections located at widely 
separated points throughout the entire 
army area. 

The signal support battalion is com- 
posed of the following companies: 


Signal Support Company 

The signal support company is capable 
of installing, operating and maintaining 
signal communications for a maximum of 
three army communication subcenters to 
include radio, radio relay, telephone, tele- 
typewriter, message center, and limited 
local messenger service. The company is 
also capable of providing radio for army 
Support organizations or for special mis- 
sions or task force organizations. There 
are 4 signal support companies in the 
signal support battalion. 

Since each company is capable of operat- 
ing % army communication subcenters, 
the signal support battalion is capable 
of operating a maximum of 12 army com- 
munication subcenters. 


Signal Depot Company 
The signal depot company is capable of 


operating the army signal depot and 3 


army signal supply points. This company 
can receive, store, and issue signal sup- 
plies for all units of the field army. It 
also performs field maintenance and lim- 
ited base maintenance for all types of 
radio, radar, and wire equipment within 
the field army. The company is organized 
into a company headquarters, a repair 
platoon, and a depot platoon: 


Signal personnel operating a_ telephone 
switchboard at a command post in Korea. 


The repair platoon is made up of teams 
trained and equipped to repair one cate- 
gory of equipment. These teams are com- 
posed of from 10 to 22 repairmen and may 
have a warrant officer in charge. Each 
team is equipped with a Signal Corps 
repair truck, except for the power unit 
repair team which carries its tools in a 
2%-ton cargo truck. The repair platoon 
overhauls all repairable unserviceable 
equipment which has been turned back 
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into the supply system in exchange for 
new equipment. After items are repaired 
by this platoon, they are then returned to 
depot stocks. 

The depot platoon is composed of a de- 
pot section, a film and equipment ex- 
change, and four storage and issue teams. 
A storage and issue team can operate a 
supply point, a parts depot, a salvage 
depot, or a small army depot. It must be 
reinforced with civilian or prisoner-of- 
war labor for large-scale depot opera- 
tions. 

Signal Repair Company 

The signal repair company performs 
mobile field maintenance within the army 
area for division, corps, and army units. 
It consists of a company headquarters and 
three repair platoons. These repair pla- 
toons are the radio repair platoon, the 
radar repair platoon, and the wire repair 
platoon. There is a total of 27 mobile 
repair teams in the company; 18 radio 
repair teams, 5 radar repair teams, and 4 
wire repair teams. Each repair team op- 
erates from a specially equipped truck 
which allows it to function as a self-con- 
tained unit. The teams are dispersed 
throughout the combat zone in order to 
provide efficient and timely repair service. 
If repairs are made promptly and in the 
vicinity of the using unit, it is possible to 
restore much equipment to service without 
returning it to the army depot, thereby 
saving time and reducing the amount of 
equipment handled through the army sup- 
ply system. The mobile teams of the signal 
repair company perform such on the spot 
repair. 


REVIEW DECEMBER 1953 
Conclusions 

A study of the reorganization of the 
signal troops in the field army since World 
War II leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The signal operation battalion has 
been augmented and is organized and 
equipped to provide signal communica- 
tion facilities for army headquarters and 
the army component of the joint opera- 
tions center, and to provide army photo- 
graphic service. 

2. The capabilities of the signal con- 
struction battalion have been increased 
to handle any type of line or cable con- 
struction and two battalions are now part 
of the army signal group. 

3. A signal support battalion has been 
created as part of the army signal group 
to provide the signal support required by 
the numerous technical and administrative 
troops located in the army service area. 
In addition, this battalion provides signal 
repair and supply service for all units of 
the field army. 

4. The current organization of the army 
signal group is the result of careful study 
and analysis of admitted shortcomings 
in the signal support organization en- 
countered in field armies during World 
War II. 

5. The organizational changes made in 
signal units of the field army are designed 
to remedy the faults that existed pre- 
viously, to ensure that the signal structure 
keeps pace with the great strides made 
in new communications equipment, and to 
meet the challenge of ever-increasing de- 
mands for more and better communica- 
tions service. 





The time has now arrived when our work of rearming must be prosecuted 
with a feeling of urgency. We can no longer enjoy the luxury of deliberation. 


Admiral William Fechteler 





MUST WE LIVE IN FEAR? 
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Copyright 1953 by the U. S. Naval 
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The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of 
the Army or the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College—The Editor. 


\ \ E ARE a frightened people! The 
citizens of the United States of America— 
that colossus among nations—live in fear. 
Our children are taught to hide beneath 
their school room desks; our citizens scan 
the skies, apprehensive that some dread- 
ful force may soon strike them from above! 
There is a feeling of urgency, of haste, 
surrounding everything we do—as if we 
were straining every fiber to batten down 
before the storm breaks. When it does 
break, what form will it take? Will it be 
atom bombs crashing down upon us to 
blow up our homes and loved ones? Or 
will it be Communists boring from within 
and awaiting the signal from some far-off 
potentate to spring at our throats and 
destroy us? 

One of our pet fears, of course, is the 
Soviet Union. Many feel we are in mortal 
danger of attack; and our one hope is that 
we shall be permitted just a little more 
time in order to prepare to meet the ter- 


rible onslaught which could be unleashed 
against us at any moment. 

Well, what about this Communist 
threat? How real is it? How well are we 
situated to meet the storm, when and if 
it does break? Perhaps if we analyze our 
fear of Soviet power, we shall be able to 
place it in proper perspective. 

Let us begin our analysis by examining 
a globe; for geographical position is the 
fundamental factor in the power potential 
of any nation. Only by examining a globe 
can we see the land areas and the sea 
areas of the world in true perspective and 
in their true relationship to one another. 
Charts, maps, and other flat projections of 
the surface of the earth are distorted in 
one way or another. (Indeed, maps and 
charts are oftentimes distorted deliber- 
ately in order to convey an impression of 
geography favorable to some special the- 
ory or concept.) 

If we turn our globe on its axis until 
Central Asia is before us, we are soon 
impressed by the vast size of this Asiatic 
Continent. If we look at a flat map—a 
mercator projection—the impression is 
almost terrifying; for on such a projec- 
tion Central Asia is expanded far out of 
proportion to its actual size. 

Central Asia encompasses one-sixth of 
the total surface of the earth, we are told. 
Somehow we associate this vast land area 
with power. It is vast—therefore, it must. 
be powerful, we say. We sometimes pic- 
ture it as a monstrous walking bear which 
is preparing to devour any who may dare 


It is time to strike a more realistic balance between our assets and our 
liabilities. When this is done, we shall find that our spiritual, political, 
and material resources are tremendous—if only we learn to use them 
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to stand against it. At other times we 
picture it as a huge fluid mass, which will 
one day break its floodgates and engulf 
the entire civilized world. 


We pity the Europeans, who have the 
misfortune to dwell on that small append- 
age of the Asiatic Continent known as the 
European peninsula. 


Surely, we are told, it is only a matter 
of time until the vast, mysterious genie 
of the Asiatic hinterland breaks out of its 
borders and sweeps over all of Europe. 


There is a good possibility, we are told, 
that both the European and Asiatic Con- 
tinents will be overrun. Then, when he 
stands supreme on the shores of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, he will turn his at- 
tention to the United States. It will then 
be only a question of time until he de- 
stroys us. 

This is essentially what mankind fears 
most of all today—the vast mysterious 
power of the Asiatic Continent, sweeping 
everything in its path. 

It matters little that nothing quite like 
it has ever happened before. It matters 
little that the countries of Western Eu- 
rope and Eastern Asia have not fared 
badly, individually and collectively over 
the centuries, against the power of the 
interior of Asia. 

The fact that this power might become 
irresistible at some indefinite time in the 
future seems more important to us at the 
moment. It might, therefore, be appropriate 
to ask ourselves this question: If the 
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peoples of the Asiatic hinterland have 
never exercised world domination before, 
on what basis do we concede them the 
power and ability to do it now or in the 
near future? 


Let us turn to the field of geopolitics, 
where we may find some clues which will 
enable us to clarify our thinking on the 
power of the Soviet Union. 


Geopolitics 

Geopolitics may be defined as the ap- 
plication of the geographic, political, and 
economic influences of history to the for- 
mulation and implementation of foreign 
policy. Geopolitics is not an exact sci- 
ence; indeed, quite the opposite is true. 
Geopolitics is very much like politics. In 
domestic politics two individuals can look 
at the same political scene and see dif- 
ferent things. For example, a member of 
the political party in power looks at the 
manner in which our government is con- 
ducting its affairs and comes away with 
a sense of pride and a feeling of accom- 
plishment. A member of the opposition 
party views the same situation and comes 
away with much the opposite impression. 
Rather than pointing with pride, he views 
with alarm. 


A Point of View 

So also with the geopolitician. One geo- 
politician can study the contours of the 
globe and their effect on the history of 
mankind and arrive at one set of conclu- 
sions. Another can look at the same globe, 
analyze the same historical data, and ar- 
rive at a totally different set of conclu- 
sions. 

The situation confronting a nation may 
thus be considered favorable or unfavor- 
able, depending upon the point of view of 
the individual. 

In our country we recognize the impor- 
tance of considering a number of different 
points of view as we chart our political 
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course. We recognize the wisdom of the 
two-party system. We believe it to be the 
foundation of sound government. 

The same may be said of geopolitics. A 
number of different geopolitical theories 
must be studied and analyzed as we chart 
our future course. 

The two-party system is as essential to 
the formulation of sound foreign policy, 
and to the formulation of the military 
policy which supports this foreign policy, 
as it is to the formulation of a sound 
domestic policy. 


Mackinder’s Concept 


A few years ago Sir Halford J. Mac- 
kinder, a British geographer, wrote a book 
entitled Democratic Ideals and Reality. 
His book has since become one of the most 
influential books on geopolitics. 

However, since his views are those of 
but one individual in this highly impor- 
tant, although controversial, field, it is 
essential that they be subjected to careful 
scrutiny before they are accepted in their 
entirety. 

It might, therefore, be appropriate at 
this time to take an opposing view delib- 
erately, in order to test the validity of 
Mackinder’s theories on geopolitics. For 
convenience, let us borrow from Sir Hal- 
ford himself and name the contending 
geopolitical parties—the landsmen and 
the seamen. 

Sir Halford Mackinder was a British 
subject. He lived in a country which, over 
many centuries, drew its strength from 
the sea and which became, and still re- 
mains, one of the most successful polit- 
ico-military forces of all time. Yet, when 
he studied the globe, he saw it through 
a landsman’s eyes. Like so many today, 
he was impressed by the vastness of the 
Asiatic hinterland. He somehow associated 
this vastness with power. Surely, he rea- 
Soned, here in the interior of the vast 


Asiatic Continent must lie the pivot of 
the world! 


Historical Background 

Mackinder believed that the land power 
of this great continent might one day suc- 
ceed in outflanking and defeating sea 
power by seizing its major bases on the 
perimeter of Europe and Asia through a 
series of conquests from the land side. 
The Persians, for example, attempted to 
conquer the Greeks by seizing their major 
seaports from the land side—and they 
almost succeeded. The Carthaginians 
tried, with a series of land campaigns, to 
conquer the Romans by capturing their 
home territory, including many of the 
bases which supported Roman sea power; 
they, too, almost succeeded. 

Yes, these things almost happened, but 
not quite. What actually did happen was 
this. Persia bled herself white in a series 
of costly land campaigns against the sea- 
faring Greeks. 

They won a number of land battles, but 
the superior staying qualities of Greek sea 
power brought the final defeat of the 
Persians. The Carthaginians suffered 
much the same fate. 

Driven from the seas by an emerging 
Roman Navy, the Carthaginians sought to 
recover their losses in a series of land 
campaigns. While Carthage won many 
battles on land, the cost of these land 
campaigns was more than she could en- 
dure. As a result, she lost the war. The 
superior staying qualities of Roman sea 
power eventually prevailed. 

Napoleon tried to destroy English sea 
power by capturing and consolidating all 
of Europe and Western Asia into one 
vast empire. Both the Kaiser and Hitler 
tried the same thing. All three of these 
landsmen succeeded in winning many bat- 
tles on land—and at times they gave a 
good account of themselves at sea. How- 
ever, none of them ever succeeded in bring- 
ing about the defeat of the sea power 
which opposed them. In each case control 
of the sea was the decisive factor; for, 
the side which controlled the seas had ac- 
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cess to the material and human resources 
of the rest of the civilized world! By mo- 
bilizing these world-wide resources and by 
transporting them across the sea to points 
where they could be brought to bear 
against the continental enemy, the sea 
powers have repeatedly succeeded in de- 
feating their continental adversaries! 


The Heartland Theory 


Nevertheless, Mackinder was so im- 
pressed with the potentialities of the vast 
inland area of eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia that he named it the “heartland.” 
The name “heartland” itself is signifi- 
cant. It is indicative of the importance 
which Mackinder attached to that area in 
its relation to the rest of the world. Mac- 
kinder saw his heartland as the one region 
of the earth out of reach of sea power! 
He believed that here in the Asiatic hinter- 
land—safely removed from the influence 
of sea power—it would one day be possible 
to build a strong military base and a self- 
sufficient economy. He predicted that the 
invention of the engine and the airplane 
would soon permit land (and land based 
air) transportation to compete on equal 
terms with sea transportation. These ad- 
vances then would give the Asiatic heart- 
land interior lines of communication, su- 
perior, in his opinion, to the world-wide 
sea communications of the sea powers. 

Let us examine Mackinder’s predictions, 
in the light of present-day developments in 
transportation. Perhaps it will provide a 
clue to how much we have to fear from 
the colossus of the Asiatic hinterland. 


Improved Transportation 

First, let us consider the statement that 
the Asiatic hinterland—Mackinder’s heart- 
land—is out of reach of sea power. Here 
Mackinder reveals his appreciation of the 
effectiveness of sea power by stating, as a 
condition for the development of his su- 
perior land power, that it must be located 
in some far-off interior, out of reach of the 
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influence of sea power. He did not foresee 
the time when aircraft, flying from mobile 
ship bases (aircraft carriers), or flying 
from land bases in bridgeheads on the peri- 
meter of Europe and Asia, would be able to 
reach the most remote sections of the 
Asiatic heartland. He did not foresee the 
day when every acre of his ideal land 
power, every interior line of communica- 
tions, and every military and industrial 
complex would be brought within the 
reach of the long arm of sea power. 


New Inventions 

Let us now turn to new inventions. Have 
these enabled land transportation to catch 
up with sea transportation, as Mackinder 
predicted? Here is perhaps where Mac- 
kinder committed an error of which most 
of us are susceptible from time to time. 
Most of us are able to see quite clearly 
how new developments will result in ad- 
vances in fields of endeavor with which 
we ourselves are most familiar; however, 
many of us somehow seem unable to 
comprehend that those same developments 
also permit advances—sometimes even 
greater advances—in fields with which 
we are not so familiar. Thus, the steam 
engine, which brought advances in land 
transportation, also brought. comparable, 
or even greater, advances in sea transpor- 
tation: 

Some of the advances which we are wit- 
nessing in sea transportation are impres- 
sive. For example, there are ships at sea 
today which displace more than 80,000 
tons. One ship, which displaces more than 
50,000—the SS United States—made the 
passage from the United States to Eng- 
land at an average speed of more than 
40 miles an hour. This speed is comparable 
with that at which one would travel across 
the United States by train! It exceeds the 
world’s motorboat speed record of only 4 
few decades ago! Moreover, as an indica 
tion of things to come, another speed boat 
within the past year traveled across 4 
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lake in Scotland at a speed of about 200 
miles an hour! 

Today we are witnessing merely the 
dawn of the atomic era. Before many 
years have passed ships will be powered 
by nuclear energy. Long before this new 
source of power will have been developed 
for use in land or airborne conveyances, 
it will be practical for use in the propul- 
sion of ships. 

The trend in the speed and size of 
ships is still upward. The sea can support 
hulls of unlimited size and weight. Re- 
search in hull and propulsion design is 
opening up new horizons. The tremendous 
possibilities of nuclear energy are yet to 
be fully explored. The limits on size, 
speed, and radius of action of ships are 
not yet in sight. 

Meanwhile, ships are being put to many 
uses. Not many years ago an inventor 
built a boat and attached wings to it. The 
boat rose from the water, flew around 
in the air for a while, and then settled 
back on the surface of the water. Today 
there are indications that the flying boat 
has tremendous future possibilities. An- 
other inventor built a ship with a flat 
deck running the entire length of the top 
of the hull structure. This ship is known 
today as the aircraft carrier. It, too, has 
a tremendous future. 

It is not difficult to imagine huge ships 
—or fast-moving bases, displacing hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons—moving over 
the surface of the water at some future 
date at greatly increased speeds. Even- 
tually, as our power resources continue 
to increase, someone will conceive the idea 
of attaching wings to these sea-borne “sa- 
tellites"—wings and sufficient power to 
permit them to rise into the outer at- 
mosphere. These things are likely to come 
to pass on the sea; for water will sup- 
port structures of almost unlimited size 
and displacement. 

We can be certain that if we in the 
United States, arbitrarily restrict our- 


selves in the development of any new 
techniques for using the seas, there are 
others who will be eager to step in ahead 
of us. Should this ever come to pass, the 
people of the United States will, indeed, 
have reason to live in fear! 


Aircraft and Geopolitics 

Let us examine briefly the influence 
which the airplane is having on our geo- 
political outlook. As a result of the de- 
velopment of the flying boat and the air- 
craft carrier, the airplane has gone to 
sea. Indeed, there are some who believe 
that the future of the sea based airplane 
may be as bright as, or even brighter 
than, its future as an instrument of land 
power. The airplane, which increased the 
range and effectiveness of weapons oper- 
ating from land bases, also brought about 
similar increases in the range and effec- 
tiveness of weapons operating from sea 
bases. The development of the airplane 
has done much to stimulate thought in the 
field of geopolitics. The rapid advances in 
air transportation have served to em- 
phasize the differences in the philosophical 
outlook of the landsman and the seaman. 

Thus far the body of thought which has 
grown up around the airplane seems to 
have divided itself along traditional party 
lines—those of the landsman and those of 
the seaman. 

The landsman sees in the airplane new 
possibilities for expansion in the mobility 
and capabilities of land power. He sees in 
the airplane an opportunity to extend 
the influence of land power over the do- 
main of the sea, which heretofore has 
been denied to him. He sees in the air- 
plane an opportunity to avoid, if need be, 
the dominating influence of sea power, 
under which he has suffered for so many 
centuries. He sees in the airplane an op- 
portunity to cast off the shackles of the 
shore line—an opportunity to fly over 
the sea to exert his influence in distant 
lands, which were previously denied to him 
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by sea power. Here at last is his oppor- 
tunity to catch up with, and even surpass, 
sea power! 

To the seaman, the airplane also repre- 
sents opportunity. To him the airplane is 
another means of increasing the mobility 
and capabilities of sea power. He sees in 
the airplane an opportunity to extend the 
dominating influence of sea power over 
land areas previously denied to him. He 
sees in it an opportunity to fly over mine 
fields, coast defenses, and other traditional 
land barriers to deliver the most modern 
weapons—including thermonuclear weap- 
ons as they may become available—at 
great distances inland from the coast. 

The seaman sees in the airplane an op- 
portunity to increase still further the 
centuries-old gap which has existed be- 
tween land power and sea power. 

The development of the airplane has 
also increased the vulnerability of both 
land transportation and sea transporta- 
tion systems. However, land transporta- 
tion systems, previously safe from inter- 
diction from the sea, have now become 
vulnerable to an even greater degree than 
have ships, which travel over a ready- 
made highway system, requiring no 
bridges, no tunnels, and no maintenance 
or repairs. 


Interior Communications 

Thus, the interior communications sys- 
tem of the power of the Asiatic hinter- 
land appears to suffer by comparison with 
that of the sea power. The truth of the 
matter is that the side with control of sea 
communications is in a position to con- 
centrate superior military power—as well 
as superior political and economic in- 
fluence—at points on the European and 
Asiatic perimeters more easily and more 
economically than can any landlocked 
power of the Asiatic hinterland. For this 
reason, the chances of a land power being 
able to move out and engulf the entire 
perimeter of the European and Asiatic 
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Continents are not great—unless the mari- 
time powers deliberately bring about their 
own destruction by abdicating their domi- 
nating position at sea. 

Today in Korea we see demonstrated the 
application by the maritime community 
of superior force at a point on the Asiatic 
Continent. 

Control of sea communications enables 
us to sustain our Army on the Korean 
Peninsula, 5,000 miles across the sea, yet 
only 200 miles from the vast manpower 
resources of Manchuria. Control of sea 
communications also permits us to main- 
tain the necessary air control over the 
battle area. 


Communications and Politics 


Sea communications make the nations 
of Western Europe more accessible polit- 
ically to Washington than they are to 
Moscow. For this same reason Greece and 
Turkey are more accessible to Washington 
than to Moscow. 

Yugoslavia and China are more acces- 
sible to Washington than to Moscow. Yu- 
goslavia has already found it to her ad- 
vantage to reorient herself toward the 
maritime community. China cannot turn 
her back on the sea for long, without de- 
stroying for an indefinite period her influ- 
ence in the Western Pacific basin. When 
she turns toward the sea, she will rejoin 
the maritime community, where her best 
interests have always laid. 

The important political, as well as mili- 
tary, decisions of history have gone to the 
side with the superior lines of communica- 
tion; that is, the side with control of sea 
communications. With due apologies to 
Mackinder, that is as true today as it has 
been in the past. The possibilities offered 
by technological developments indicate 
that it will continue to be true in the 
future. 

The Seaman’s Philosophy 

Let us now sum up the seaman’s geopo- 

litical philosophy. The seaman studies the 
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same globe as the landsman, but his gaze 
does not remain fixed on the large land 
masses. He also sees the vast water areas 
which surround the land masses and stab 
deep into every continent. He recognizes 
these water areas as the primary com- 
munication system of civilization. He reads 
in his history how early civilization ex- 
panded and flourished along the seashores 
of the world. To him the Mediterranean 
basin was the true heartland, the true 
power center of the ancient world. Control 
of the Mediterranean Sea was the key to 
that power center. He notes that today 
the centers of civilization and modern 
economic power are still concentrated in 
areas easily accessible from the sea. He 
sees the North Atlantic basin as the true 
power center of the modern world. Control 
of the North Atlantic Ocean is the key 
to that power center today. He also sees 
evidence that the Pacific basin may one 
day be the power center of the future 
world. To the seaman, Mackinder’s heart- 
land is still the Asiatic hinterland. 


Heartland or Hinterland 

The seaman sees the Asiatic hinterland 
beset by many fundamental physical diffi- 
culties, which no amount of human en- 
deavor can completely solve. He recognizes 
that much material progress has been 
made in this vast inland area during re- 
cent years; but he also recognizes that its 
achievements are dwarfed by the far 
greater progress made by the maritime 
world. Compared with the total power 
potential of the maritime world, he sees 
the power potential of the Asiatic hinter- 
land still outclassed by a wide margin. 

When the seaman looks at the globe, he 
is not particularly impressed with the 
size of the Asiatic hinterland. He is more 
likely to be impressed by the vast area 
and power potential of the other five- 
sixths of the globe, most of which can be 
motivated, through the convenient sea 
communication system, against any ag- 


gression which might be instigated in the 
interior of Asia. 

Thus the seaman holds little fear for 
the future of the maritime world, regard- 
less of what nation may assume its leader- 
ship. While the landsman permits himself 
to be frightened by huge land masses, the 
seaman points to the evidence of history 
to support his more optimistic views. Un- 
like his land-bound geopolitical opponent, 
who since the day Greek fire was invented 
has been predicting the doom of sea 
power, the seaman views the sea power of 
the future as a greater dominating force 
than it has even been in the past. He sees 
the airplane, nuclear energy, and other 
new developments increasing the capa- 
bilities of sea power even to a greater de- 
gree than they increase the capabilities of 
land power. 


A Sound Middle Course 


While the advances already made are 
impressive, and in some cases even ter- 
rifying, we can be sure that they will be 
dwarfed by the scientific developments of 
tomorrow. 

However, whatever the future may 
hold, it is the seaman’s conviction that 
the nation which succeeds in adapting these 
new developments—including thermonu- 
clear weapons and whatever may lie be- 
yond—to increasing the effectiveness of its 
sea power, will be the dominant world 
power of the time. 

Who is right then, the landsman or the 
seaman? In the field of politics, who has 
the right answer, the conservative or the 
liberal? Those who believe in the two- 
party political system see wisdom in the 
maintenance of a sound balance between 
two extreme philosophies. 

Therefore, somewhere between the ex- 
treme views of the landsman and the ex- 
treme views of the seaman there must lie 
a sound middle course. In our search for 
sound foreign policy, and for sound mili- 
tary policies to support our foreign pol- 
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icy, we must make certain that both the 
landsman and the seaman are given equal 
opportunity to be heard in the highest 
counsels of government; for, unless there 
is an understanding and appreciation of 
the point of view of both the landsman and 
the seaman, the sound middle course may 
not be found. 


Land Philosophy 

There is evidence that the philosophy 
of the landsman prevails at the moment, 
because fear, more than anything else, 
seems to govern the thinking and the ac- 
tions of our people, fear of the seemingly 
vast power of the Asiatic hinterland. This 
fear stems from the landsman’s point 
of view, which apparently is accepted 
throughout the land, almost to the exclu- 
sion of the seaman’s view. 

Why does this situation exist in the 
United States, which is potentially the 
greatest maritime power the world has 
ever known? Why is it that the fear of 
the mysterious power of the Asiatic hinter- 
land is so widespread in our country? The 
answers to these questions are not easily 
found, although an approach to them may 
be summarized as follows: 

Man is a creature of the land. He lives 
his life on land. He is far more familiar 
with events which take place on land. 
He visualizes land warfare, land transpor- 
tation, and all the other activities on land 
far more readily than he can visualize 
similar activities at sea. He sees army and 
land-based air installations in his com- 
munity. He observes them in operation. 
On the other hand, when he sees a ship, 
it is usually lying dormant in port. 


Lack of Understanding 
Most men have never gone to sea, and, 
therefore, know very little about the sea. 
Only a relatively small percentage of the 
population of our country has any direct 
connection with the sea. Even these—fish- 
ermen and members of the merchant ma- 
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rine and Navy for the most part—have 
the opportunity to observe but a minute 
segment of the influence of the sea. 

Of those who do go to sea, only a few 
have occasion to reflect on the meaning of 
the sea to our civilization. Fewer still have 
the inclination to reduce their reflections 
to writing. As a result, the seaman’s point 
of view is not widely recorded in our coun- 
try. Unlike the day-to-day news value of 
the various facets of land power, the 
intangibles, the subtleties, and the long- 
range influence of sea power are not 
readily apparent to the casual observer. 


Educational Concept 

Our understanding of the seaman’s point 
of view is further restricted by a severe 
shortage of its proponents in the field of 
education. Very few of our educators have 
had the occasion or the inclination to study 
the philosophy of the seaman. Therefore, 
the vast majority of the historical and 
geographic material written in this coun- 
try reflects the landsman’s point of view. 
The majority of the textbooks used in our 
schools and colleges also reflects the lands- 
man’s point of view. 

A large proportion of the maps in our 
children’s textbooks feature the land 
areas, while the sea areas which sur- 
round them are given little attention. The 
maps in most of our encyclopedias and at- 
lases are constructed the same way. How- 
ever, the history of early civilization is a 
story of the struggle for control of the 
Mediterranean by the people who lived and 
migrated and died along its shores. Yet 
how many maps do we find which feature 
the Mediterranean Sea in the center, 
with the contiguous land areas along its 
shores? Would that not be a more ac- 
curate illustration for the study of the 
progress of early civilization? 


The North Atlantic 


The history of civilization since the 
fifteenth century is largely centered on 
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the struggle for control of the North At- 
lantic. Yet, how many maps do we find of 
the North Atlantic basin, featuring the 
North Atlantic Ocean in the center, with 
the surrounding land areas displayed in 
such a manner that the full significance 
of this great modern heartland can be ap- 
preciated? Would that not be a more ac- 
curate illustration for the study of events 
which have taken place in the last 500 
years? 
Mackinder’s Concept 
While there has been a significant scar- 
city of historians, geographers, and pub- 
licists with the seaman’s point of view, 
the landsman has been fortunate in hav- 
ing many eloquent proponents of his views. 
One of the most eminent among these is, 
of course, Sir Halford J. Mackinder. The 
eloquence of his presentation probably 
surpasses anything that he might have 
anticipated, for, in summing up his views, 
he reduced them to his famous, ear-catch- 
ing jingle: 
Who rules East Europe commands the 
Heartland, 
Who rules the Heartland commands 
the World Island, * 
Who rules the World Island com- 
mands the World. 


This famous admonition is accepted as 
fact by a great many people today. Yet, 
it is only a theory, the validity of which 
has never been demonstrated by history! 
(Major General Karl Haushofer, the Ger- 
man geopolitician, was an admirer of the 
heartland theory. He was one of the ar- 
chitects of some of Hitler’s strategic 
blunders!) Can it be that Mackinder’s 
well-known rhyme, accepted as fact by so 
many whose investigation of geopolitics 
goes little beyond it, is the basis for the 
fear of the heartland which has been 
plaguine our people since the close of 
World War II? Could this be the reason 
80 many statesmen continue to quake at 


*The Asiatic-European-African land mass. 


the roar of the voices from the Kremlin? 
One wonders whether the full advantages 
of the two-party system are available to 
us today to assist us in the formulation of 
our own external policies. 


Conclusions 

Is it not about time that we Americans 
place our fears of the Asiatic hinterland 
in proper perspective? If this can be done, 
we shall perhaps be able to devote more 
of our energies and resources toward a 
more constructive approach to our prob- 
lems, which are primarily political rather 
than military in nature. 

The war in progress is primarily a war 
of ideas rather than of bombs and bul- 
lets. It is the age-old struggle of men to 
maintain their liberty and their personal 
dignity, in the face of the relentless en- 
croachment of tyranny. It is a war in 
which military measures have only secon- 
dary, transient influence—influence of a 
negative, rather than of a constructive, 
nature. In this struggle of ideas, neither 
the Iron Curtain of Europe nor the iron 
curtain of the atom bomb will be the decid- 
ing factor. There are, as always, risks 
involved in the present situation, but per- 
haps the military risks are not so grave 
or so immediate as they may sometimes ap- 
pear from the landsman’s point of view. 

It is time for the citizens of the United 
States to review their geopolitical out- 
look and begin to appreciate the strength 
which is inherent in our maritime posi- 
tion. 

It is time to strike a new balance be- 
tween our assets and our liabilities. When 
this is done, we shall find that our spirit- 
ual, political, and material resources are 
tremendous—if only we learn how to use 
them! 

Our rearmament program of the future 
must include a strong revival of political 
awareness. There are evidences that such 
a revival is already underway through- 
out the nation; but it must gather momen- 
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tum, and it must build toward the future. 
Any long-range solution must include a 
program for our public schools. Our chil- 
dren, the citizens of tomorrow, must learn 
to understand and appreciate the over- 
whelming strength of our position. They 
must learn to appreciate the meaning of 
the seas which surround their country and 
which have had such a decisive influence 
on our rise to a position of world power. 
Indeed, our continued existence as a world 
power may depend upon how well our 
citizens grasp the significance of the seas 
to the maintenance of our liberty and our 
prosperity. 

However, while we build toward the fu- 
ture, there is still today. Our approach 
to our present-day problems should be one 
of confidence and determination, rather 
than of fear—confidence in the inherent 
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strength of our position, and determina- 
tion that our political ideas shall pre- 
vail. We must rid ourselves of the fear 
of the Asiatic hinterland which has 
plagued our citizens during the past many 
years. We must scrutinize carefully the 
admonitions of those who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, may seek to play 
upon our fears. Few can think clearly or 
conduct the affairs of state wisely when 
motivated by fright. 

To the prophets of doom, who since time 
immemorial have seen fit to frighten their 
brethren with tales of the horrible fate 
which awaits them in the conflicts of 
tomorrow, we might suggest this thought: 

The world has never been a safer place 
in which to live. Here are the statistics— 
the human population of the earth has 
doubled itself in the last 100 years! 





NEXT MONTH 


The January 1954 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW will feature the article A Plan 
for Army Reorganization, by Karl R. Bendetsen, former Under Secretary, Department 
of the Army. Mr. Bendetsen proposes that the Army be reorganized from the bottom 
up rather than the top down, and that the Department of the Army General Staff be 
relieved of its heavy administrative load so that it may fulfill the function for which 
it was intended. 


“Technique of Night Fighting,” from The Army Quarterly (Great Britain), will be 
included in the “Foreign Military Digests” section of the magazine. According to the 
author this important field of warfare has been all but overlooked down through the 
years except by the Japanese. This article points out that in order to overcome the 
superior manpower of the enemy in a future war it may be necessary to rely on our 
superiority in night fighting. Methods of training and equipment necessary to achieve 
this superiority are described in detail. 





MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


= Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) is a unified and integrated global 
air route command which provides global 
support, services, and facilities for the 
United States Air Force and—as the mili- 
tary air transport agency of the Depart- 
ment of Defense—furnishes strategic and 
scheduled air transport for the entire mil- 
itary establishment. MATS today flies into 
26 foreign countries. 

MATS, as we know it today, was estab- 
lished on 1 June 1948. On that day, the 
transport element of the wartime Air 
Transport Command was integrated with 
the Naval Air Transport Service. This in- 
tegration marked the first time in United 
States military history that elements of 
two separate services had been merged in- 
to a single permanent service. 

In the field, MATS has divided its 
world-wide activities among three divi- 
sions: the Continental Division in the 
United States, Alaska and South America; 
the Atlantic Division, serving Europe, 
Greenland, Baffin Island, and Labrador; 
and the Pacific Division, serving the is- 
land bases of the Pacific Ocean, Japan, 
the Philippines, and Asia. 

During its 5 years of operations, MATS, 
assisted by contract aircraft, has airlifted 
more than 1,650,000 military passengers, 
240,000 medical patients, and 316,000 tons 
of high priority cargoes to United States 
Army, Navy, and Air Force installations 
throughout the world. MATS’ around-the- 
clock missions are being flown over 115, 000 
miles of global air routes. 

Its diverse operations extend completely 


around the world and range from provid- 
ing air transportation service to all areas 
of the world where American troops are 
stationed, to gathering weather data over 
the North Pole and operating Air Force 
radio ranges in the Canal Zone. 

Formerly, strategic airlift was a one- 
way air lane. Today, by bringing back to 
the United States the military ill and 
wounded, MATS utilizes what would other- 
wise be largely unused airlift after hav- 
ing delivered critical cargoes and high 
priority personnel to the Far East. 

Because of prompt aeromedical evacua- 
tion, the mortality rate of our wounded 
in Korea is half that of World War II. 

Humanitarian operations of MATS were 
dramatized in May 1953 when seriously 
wounded and sick American war prisoners 
were freed from Communist captivity and 
flown from the prisoner exchange point 
at Panmunjom, Korea, to the United States 
for skilled medical treatment. 

MATS’ career over 5 years has been 
dotted with emergency duty challenges. 
The organization was only 24 days old 
when the Soviets started the blockade of 
Berlin. During 15 months of seige, more 
than 2,300,000 tons of food, fuel, and other 
critical supplies were airlifted into the be- 
leaguered city by MATS’ crews and planes 
working in co-operation with other United 
States Air Force, British, and French 
airmen. 

Again, on 25 June 1950, air transport 
was called upon to speed supplies and per- 
sonnel across the Pacific to repel Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. Since then 


MATS, flying into 26 foreign countries, provides global support and nu- 
merous services and facilities for the Air Force, and furnishes stra- 
tegic and scheduled air transport for the entire military establishment 
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MATS’ aircraft have crossed the Pacific 
more than 33,000 times, carrying 470,000 
passengers, 59,000 medical patients, and 
92,000 tons of cargo and mail between the 
United States and the Far East. 

Another milestone in MATS’ operations 
was the pioneer airlift of supplies and 
personnel from the United States to Thule, 
Greenland, where a new Northeast Air 
Command defense base was constructed 
ahead of schedule under extremely severe 
weather conditions. (MILITARY REVIEW, 
March 1953.) 

MATS is the product of one of the con- 
vincing lessons from World War II, that 
air power is the total air effort of a 
nation, including air transport, manufac- 
turing, and support functions. 

However, flying is only one facet of 
MATS’ operations. Besides its air trans- 
port function, MATS operates six other 
services. Through its Airways and Air 
Communications Service (AACS), MATS 


supports thousands of miles of air routes 
outside the United States that guide our 
military aircraft to the most distant out- 
posts and provides all communications 
and navigational aids for the Air Force. 

The Air Weather Service (AWS) ob- 


tains, interprets, and makes available 
weather information and forecasts. From 
bases in the Arctic to others in the tropics, 
and from aircraft equipped as flying 
weather stations, AWS airmen and officers 
observe the weather and report their find- 
ings to Weather Central in Washington, 
D. C. There the reports are analyzed and 
regularly distributed around the globe. 
The Air Rescue Service (ARS) is pre- 
pared to reach into the most remote wil- 
derness to assist missing air crewmen or 
others in distress. ARS squadrons are 
strategically based along the air routes 
of the world to furnish search and rescue 
help to anyone in the need of aid. Each 
year this service saves hundreds of lives. 
Flight Service (FS) guides and assists 
all military airmen in flight by furnish- 
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ing information concerning factors, in- 
cluding weather, which might affect the 
safe completion of their flight. FS is 
the only one of MATS’ services which op- 
erates entirely within the United States, 
Its mission is carried out through a web 
of eight strategically located Flight Serv- 
ice Centers which monitor military flying 
and act as clearing authority for military 
flights departing from locations where 
civil authority is not available. 

A relative newcomer to MATS is Air 
Resupply and Communications Service 
(ARCS), whose mission is to paradrop 
supplies to isolated units in the field. This 
service is also charged with the dissemi- 
nation of psychological warfare material. 

The sixth service is the Air Photogra- 
phic and Charting Service (APCS). It is 
responsible for the over-all photographic 
and charting needs of the United States 
Air Force. APCS’ main missions are to 
provide all aeronautical charts and related 
materials required by the Air Force to 
fly its aircraft, and to plan and execute 
its operation in peace and war. This or- 
ganization provides photographic docu- 
mentation of Air Force activities, pro- 
duces documentary and training films, 
and trains combat camera crews. It is 
the only organization in the United States 
which has, and keeps current, aeronautical 
charts of all parts of the world. APCS 
distributes approximately 5 million aero- 
nautical charts monthly. 

Without these highly professional and 
experienced services, it would not be pos- 
sible to ensure the maximum in air traf- 
fic volume, safety, and dependability. 

The major objective of the Military 
Air Transport Service is to have in-being 
an air route command capable of support- 
ing the mobility of the Air Force and 
capable of airlifting any required amount 
of personnel or cargo wherever needed in 
the national military interest, in the short- 
est possible time, during peace and in the 
event of war. 
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During its five years of operations, MATS has airlifted 1,650,000 military passengers, 


240,000 medical patients, and 316,000 tons of cargoes. Above, a C-97 Stratofreighter, 
one of the cargo-carrying aircraft of MATS. Below, a CF-55-AF towing tractor being 
loaded into the cargo hold of a C-124 Globemaster I].—Department of Defense photos. 
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MATS’ strategic airlift is a two-way air lane. After delivering its critical cargoes 
and personnel to the Far East theater, MATS utilizes its space to bring the military 


sick and wounded back to the United States. Above, crewmen loading a C-124 Globemaster 
II. Below, casualties flying back home in a C-47A—Department of Defense photos. 
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Jithout MATS’ highly professional and experienced services, it would not be possible 
to ensure the maximum in air traffic volume, safety, and dependability. Above, a ground 


control approach (GCA) team at work. Below, an airman of the Flight Service (FS) 
plotting a course while an officer checks the figures—Department of Defense photos. 
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MATS operates six diversified services which support Army, Navy, and Air Force units 
world-wide. Above, an airman ready to drop propaganda leaflets in Korea—a MATS’ re- 


sponsibility. Below left, Navy mechanics servicing an engine. Below right, MATS’ 
weathermen checking weather readings on Kwajalein—Department of Defense photos. 





The Soviets’ War Potential 


Doctor A. E. Sokol, Executive Head, Department of Asiatic and Slavic Studies, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


Onze of the prerequisites for winning 
a fight is a correct appraisal of our op- 
ponent. Only if we know his capability, 
his power and skill, his strong and weak 
points, can we calculate accurately our 
own chances of victory, pitch our own 
strength against his weakness, and guard 


our soft spots against his hardest punches. 

However, an appraisal of a nation’s 
ability to wage war must include the con- 
sideration of many factors other than its 
purely military power. Chief among these 
are geography, the availability of natu- 


ral resources, industrial capacity and 
technical skill, scientific knowledge and 
progressiveness, political organization, tra- 
ditions and psychological attitudes, and 
the quality of leadership. In addition to its 
complexity, the problem is also made diffi- 
cult by the fact that many of the constit- 
uent elements—lying in the realm of the 
spiritual or moral—are quite intangible 
and others, although -‘ponderable, are 
among a nation’s most highly guarded se- 
crets. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Hitler and many others, although they had 
accurate information on details, made very 
serious mistakes in appraising the Soviets’ 
war potential as a whole, and came to 
fatal conclusions. 

An attempt to use any sort of mathemat- 
ical computation in arriving at a short 


and easy formula for the expression of 
war potential is doomed to failure. Blind 
reliance on figures and statistics—which, 
especially in the case of the Soviet Union, 
are unreliable and often misleading—will 
only result in distortions and misconcep- 
tions. However, if we limit our investiga- 
tion to a general assessment of the situ- 
ation, using authenticated facts wherever 
possible and carefully appraising probable 
and assumed factors, we can come to an 
estimate which is close enough to the 
truth to be of considerable value. Such 
an investigation will result in a list of 
the Soviets’ strengths and weaknesses 
which may be used by the strategist to 
avoid unnecessary dangers and take ad- 
vantage of breaches in the enemy’s de- 
fenses. In order to give this attempt its 
proper perspective, comparison with con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States 
are necessary and useful; however, such 
references should not be exaggerated or 
carried too far, since only a part of the 
elements involved are at all comparable. 
Although we are not here concerned with 
political or military strategy, possible les- 
sons to be drawn from the data presented 
will be indicated here and there to make 
the survey more meaningful. 

While it is obviously impossible to give, 
within the limits of this article, a detailed 
account of all pertinent elements of na- 
tional power, it will be necessary to high- 
light at least some of the most important 
ones, in order to furnish a background for 
the discussion of the more purely military 
factors. 

The first item with which we are con- 
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cerned here is the Soviet Union’s geo- 
graphic location, her absolute position on 
the globe as well as its relation to that 
of other countries. A glance at the map 
will show that the Soviet Union occupies 
the northern part of the double continent 
known as Eurasia, stretching almost 
throughout its entire expanse, from cen- 
tral Europe to the Pacific Coast, a dis- 
tance of some 5,500 miles (see Figure 1). 
Assuming that the Soviets’ first goal is 
the conquest and control of Eurasia, this 
geographic location is indeed an advan- 
tageous one. Holding what the geopoliti- 
cians call the heartland or pivotal position 
within the continent, or what the strate- 
gists call interior lines, the Soviet Union 
can easily strike in almost any direction, 
over comparatively short distances, and 
entirely over land. If she has the mili- 
tary power to do so, she can conquer her 
neighbors merely by spilling over her own 
borders into adjacent territories. She thus 
has the same geographic superiority within 
the vastness of Eurasia that Germany had 
within the narrower limits of Europe 
alone. 

What this means for the Soviet Union’s 
war potential may be illustrated by a 
comparison with the location of the United 
States. 

Assuming that the Soviet Union could 
only be defeated on the Eurasian Conti- 
nent itself, we would be forced to cover 
long distances across the oceans before 


continental positions with comparative 
ease, she is in a much less favorable loca- 
tion for attacks on such transoceanic ter- 
ritories as this country. And if we can, 
with the help of our sea power, maintain 
a chain of allies or bases on or close to 
the Eurasian Continent, we can also launch 
offensives against the Soviet Union from 
almost any direction. 

Since sea power—the ability to use the 
oceans for transportation purposes—con- 
fers a high degree of mobility on the 
nation that has it, the balance of advan- 
tages may well lie with us. This is par- 
ticularly true if we recognize the situation 
and make proper use of it. 

Another geographic factor which reduces 
the Soviet Union’s effectiveness as a sea 
power is the location and distribution of 
its maritime. borders. 

Divided into four almost entirely sepa- 
rated coastal regions, hampered by climatic 
conditions, the lack of good harbors, and 
remoteness from the world’s sea lanes, 
even partly isolated by narrow passages 
under the control of unfriendly powers, 
the Soviets’ maritime frontiers constitute 
a serious obstacle to the development of 
any significant naval might or maritime 
efficiency. 

The country’s northern location in it- 
self is strategically significant. The very 
rigors of the Soviet winter, to which for- 
eign invaders are usually not accustomed, 
favor the defense. When an unusually 


The only way for us to ensure a final victory over the Soviet Union is 
to help our allies to strengthen their defenses, which will either pre- 
vent a Soviet attack or deprive it of the chance of immediate success 


we could even get near Soviet territory. 
While the Soviets’ position makes that 
country a dominant land power, we are 
by nature a sea power, with all the ad- 
vantaves and disadvantages which this 
conciiion involves. For instance, although 
the Soviet Union might be able to conquer 


early and severe Soviet frost surprised 
the Germans in 1942, it caused the break- 
down, within a few days, of almost 75,000 
vehicles, which could not be replaced at 
that time. The Soviets’ “General Winter” 
also makes the Arctic frontier practically 
impenetrable and immune to invasion. 
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Size 

The next geographic characteristic of 
great military significance is the Soviet 
Union’s enormous size, of some 8,500,000 
square miles—almost three times that of 
the United States. Even without the gla- 
cis of satellite countries surrounding the 
Soviet Union, this size enables the So- 
viets to withdraw into the interior of 
the country, giving up to the enemy large 
parts of their own territory without be- 
ing defeated. They thus weaken the attack- 
ing forces, whose lines of communication 
will be stretched to the breaking point, 
while they gain time to recover from in- 
itial setbacks and mount their counterof- 
fensive at a suitable time. Several times 
in modern history this strategy has saved 
Russia from an invader—in 1709, when 
Peter the Great defeated Charles XII of 
Sweden at Pultowa, in the Ukraine; in 
1812, when Napoleon’s army was utterly 
routed after successfully fighting its way 
to Moscow; and more recently, when Hit- 
ler thought he had already achieved final 
victory over the Soviet Union’s armies. 


Transportation 


However, this great strategic advantage 
of size is offset by a serious weakness 
stemming from it—the enormity of the 


transportation problem which it poses. 
Distance alone makes the task of moving 
men and goods within the Soviet Union a 
difficult one. However, added to that is 
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the fact that the country’s railroad net 
is comparatively thin—having a density 
of not much more than about one-tenth of 
the American system. (See Figure 2.) 
Also, while we, in America, have in addi- 
tion to the railroads, an extensive net of 
highways with many millions of automo- 
tive vehicles to use them, a large merchant 
marine, and a system of pipe lines, the 
Soviets’ highways are few and poor, her 
merchant marine is small and inefficient, 
and she has few pipe lines. The only means 
of transportation within the Soviet Union 
which are comparatively well developed 
are inland waterways and air lines. But 
river transportation suffers severely from 
the fact that most of the Soviet Union’s 
major rivers run north and south, offering 
no help to east-west movements, and that 
ice makes them unnavigable for a large 
portion of the year. 

Air transportation, important as it may 
be in connecting otherwise completely iso- 
lated corners with the rest of the country, 
cannot handle more than a small and in- 
significant fraction of the goods to be 
moved. 

Indeed, it might be said that ‘transpor- 
tation represents the chief bottleneck in 
the Soviets’ war potential, and one which 
cannot easily be overcome within a short 
period of time, even though the successive 
Five Year Plans of the Soviet Government 
have devoted a considerable part of the na- 
tion’s energy to the improvement of trans- 
portation facilities. 

The problem is further aggravated by 
the fact that there are few regions in 
the Soviet Union in which fuel, such as 
coal, oil, or hydroelectric power, occurs in 
close proximity to iron or other indus- 
trially important metals, as is the case 
in the Ruhr Valley in Germany. With 
few exceptions, fuel and iron have to be 
brought together, sometimes over consid- 
erable distances. This naturally puts a0 
additional burden on the already heavily- 
taxed transportation system. 
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Agriculture 

Agricultural production depends on fer- 
tility of the soil, climate, and rainfall. 
Although the Soviet Union, in its cher- 
nozem, has some of the world’s best soil, 
there is very little of it in comparison 
to the size of the country. Only about 
10 percent of the total area is arable 
land, most of it concentrated in the Eu- 
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viet people are much more frugal than 
Americans or West Europeans, there is 
normally little food surplus, and some- 
times even a serious deficit. If we consider 
how important a weapon food has become, 
this lack must be recognized as a grave 
weakness in the Soviets’ ability to wage 
prolonged war. For instance, in case of 
a Soviet conquest of Western Europe, 
which depends heavily on imports for its 
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continental climate and its northern loca- 
tion, most of the country suffers from short 


growiny seasons and frequent droughts. 
Collectivization and even mechanization of 
farming is no remedy for these adverse 
conditions; in many cases they even tend 
" reduce the land’s yield by disrupting 
old and 


established forms of production 
and « ing dissatisfaction among farmers. 
As a result, the Soviet Union, with its 
rapiii) increasing population, produces 
barely enough food to supply its own peo- 


ple. ven though the majority of the So- 


food needs, it might be impossible for the 
Soviet Union to supply the demand. Even 
if Soviet leaders should be ruthless enough 
to restrict available supplies to essential 
workers by starving the rest of the popu- 
lation, such a policy would upset people 
enough to reduce the production of West- 
ern Europe’s industrial centers materially. 
People cannot work at full efficiency when 
they see their old parents or young children 
die of starvation all around them. 

In this respect the United States, with 
its own food surplus and easy access to 
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other sources of provisions throughout 
the world, is in a much better and stronger 
position to gain and maintain allies. 

The Soviet Union is rich in natural re- 
sources and either possesses or produces 
most materials needed for war, or has 
found adequate substitutes for them. To be 
sure, some raw materials, such as tin, lead, 
copper, tungsten, rubber, or wool are in 
short supply, but Germany, with a much 
longer list of deficiencies, showed plainly 
enough that such shortages, although ir- 
ritating, cannot materially hamper the war 
effort of a determined nation. 

The only resource which might become 
critical in case of war is petroleum. Al- 
though the Soviet Union claims to own 
more than half of the world’s oil reserves, 
actual production is only a fraction of 
that of the United States. In comparing 
production figures, it must be realized 
that the bulk of the available oil in this 
country is consumed for civilian purposes, 
while in the Soviet Union most of it goes 
to the military. On that account, the ac- 
tual amount usable for war purposes in 
the two countries shows less discrepancy 
than production figures indicate. 

The most productive oil fields in the 
Soviet Union are those of the Caucasus 
region, near Baku; other areas, including 
the island of Sakhalin on the Pacific Coast, 
have a much smaller yield. Altogether, 
petroleum plays a constantly decreasing 
role in the Soviets’ peacetime fuel con- 
sumption, not only because there is little 
of it, but also because it is found mostly 
along the fringes of the country and thus 
represents another problem in transporta- 
tion. The change-over to other fuels, such 
as coal or peat, which are plentiful in the 
Soviet Union, has been ordered for agri- 
culture and industry whenever possible. 
Imports from other countries, chiefly Ro- 
mania, and the systematic development of 
hydroelectric power, may relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat, but will hardly be able to 
make up the deficit in case of war. 
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Industrial Capacity 

Before discussing the ability of the 
Soviet Union to produce and maintain the 
vast amount of machinery, engines, and 
tools needed to wage a modern war, it may 
be well to issue a word of warning. In 
the view of many people, the fact that 
the West, especially the United States, 
easily out-produces the Soviet Union and 
will do so for a long time to come, in- 
dicates a superiority on our side which 
in the end will decide any war in our 
favor. This is a dangerous assumption to 
make, as it might easily lull us into a 
false sense of security. Industrial capac- 
ity is one of the areas in which it is easy 
for us to underestimate the Soviets, just 
as Hitler did. A country which, like the 
Soviet Union, was able to produce some 
30,000 tanks, 40,000 planes, and 120,000 
pieces of artillery annually, between 1943 
and 1945—some of these more serviceable 
than anything the Germans or we, our- 
selves, had—cannot in any way be called 
backward in industrial production. There 
is no reason to believe that these figures 
could not be reached again and surpassed 
at the present time. And while technical 
know-how may not be as wide-spread as 
it is in the West, the Soviets seem to have 
done a good job in running and using their 
machinery. In fact, the Soviets’ indus- 
trial production shows the same combina- 
tion of splendid achievement and unbe- 
lievable stupidity that is characteristic of 
Soviet affairs in general. 

One of the yard sticks which is often 
used to measure or compare the respective 
industrial capacity of countries is the 
annual production of steel. According to 
available figures, we produce about 4 or 
5 times as much of that commodity as the 
Soviets and therefore have a war poten- 
tial that much greater than that of our 
prospective opponents. Yet the problem 
here is not how much more we produce 
than the Soviets, but whether they are cap- 
able of producing enough to carry on 4 
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prolonged, major war. The answer is, of 
course, unequivocally positive. Moreover, 
Japan with a steel production only about 
one-tenth that of the United States in 
1941, and Germany with a considerably 
lower steel production than ours, did not 
seem to find it impossible to manufacture 
every essential means to carry on the war 
for 4 or 5 years. 

We must also remember that, just as in 


Skilled Technicians 

For one, the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of skilled mechanics and the much 
less highly developed use of power in in- 
dustry results in a man-hour production 
which is only a fraction of that attained 
in this country. Eventually, this situa- 
tion will be improved; but it will take a 
long time before the Soviet Union can 
catch up with the West. Another weakness 
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the case of oil, a larger proportion of 
the Soviet steel goes into military con- 
Sumption than is the case here. That fact 
indicates a possible weakness of the So- 
viet situation, because there is less chance 
there of quickly expanding war produc- 
tion by converting plants making civilian 
goods in time of an emergency. Soviet in- 
dustry is thus much less elastic than ours. 
There are, to be sure, other weaknesses in 
the S viets’ industrial capacity which, in 
the long run, might have considerable in- 
fluence on the outcome of a war. 


of the Soviet industrial system is the fact 
that the forcible increase in industrial pro- 
duction demanded by the successive Five 
Year Plans tends to emphasize quantity 
over quality and leads to an overworking 
of the existing plants, which, in times of 
crisis might cause unexpected break-downs 
and a resultant dropping off of production. 

On the whole,-there is no doubt that 
in time this country and its allies can 
out-produce the Soviet Union and her sat- 
ellites; but the important point is that 
the Soviet Union has enough productive 
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capacity, mechanical skill, and scientific 
knowledge to wage a war and make full 
use of all, or at least almost all, of the 
modern devices such as we ourselves de- 
velop for warlike purposes. Only careful 
planning and preparation on our side, 
rather than blind reliance on our present 
quantitative superiority, can help us to 
maintain the advantage that we have in 
this matter—and that only as long as 
Western Europe, especially West Germany, 
remains outside of the Soviet orbit.” If 
it should fall to Soviet aggression, its 
productive capacity—provided the Soviets 
make full use of it—might go a long way 
to make up current discrepancies and nul- 
lify whatever superiority we may still 
possess. 

Another problem in connection with in- 
dustrial production which has considerable 
military significance is the location of the 
main centers of production. Considering 
the enormous size of the Soviet Union, 
it might be assumed that the industrial 
plant, being distributed over the entire 
area, is much less vulnerable to bombing 
than that of Germany, for instance. It is, 
of course, quite true that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, for strategic reasons, is trying 


to disperse factories as much as possible.) 


However, natural conditions, the proximity 
of raw materials, transportation, and 
power needs, do not permit such a dis- 
persal to go very far. In fact, most of the 
Soviets’ industrial activity is centered in 
a few fairly circumscribed regions, even 
more so than is the case in this country. 

Moreover, dependence on hydroelectric 
power plants, railroads, and canal locks, 
makes these production centers very profit- 
able targets for aerial attacks. At the 
same time, the experience of the last war 
shows that the existence of these widely 
separated production areas enables the So- 
viets to carry on even if a major portion 
of her industrial capacity is eliminated or 
lost. 
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Political Conditions 

Although the effect of political condi- 
tions on the war power of a nation would 
merit an entire book, at least a brief men- 
tion of the problem must be included here. 
\At is obvious that a dictatorship—such 
as exists in the Soviet Union—has certain 
definite advantages over a democracy in 
planning and waging war. One advantage 
is the central control of the heartland and 
its satellites, which provides the necessary 
co-ordination of all efforts toward a pre- 
determined goal. Another is the lack of 
opposition, which makes it much easier to 
carry out any plans that have been de- 
cided upon by the persons in control. While 
this country and its allies spend a large 
part of their energy in persuading each 
other to adopt a common and generally 
acceptable policy, the Soviets need only to 
order and their commands will be carried 
out as far as is humanly possible. Nor do 
they need to betray their thinking, their 
intentions,”or their secrets by discussing 
them publicly, as is inherently necessary 
in democratic countries. In the case of 
the Soviet Union there is an additional 
advantage in the secrecy afforded by the 
Iron Curtain, which makes it much harder 
for the Western powers to know and cor- 
rectly interpret conditions and a of 

military interest in the Soviet Union 
However, these advantages are probably 
more than offset by some drawbacks which 
are also quite naturally associated with 
dictatorship. Thus, for instance, the Iron 
Curtain works both ways. While we may 
not learn all that goes on behind it, its 
existence also prevents the Soviets from 
obtaining an accurate picture and prop- 
er understanding of conditions in the 
West. If the Germans, with a practically 
unhampered flow of information betwee 
the two countries could twice misunder- 
stand, misjudge, and underrate the United 
States and its military strength, how much 
more readily could the Soviets do 8, 
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having been shut off from the rest of 
the world for many years. ‘Phey may have 
plenty of accurate information, but what 
counts in the end is its interpretation 
by the leaders, and they seem to suffer 
from a distorted perspective brought about 
by long isolation.//This condition is the 
more serious because in a dictatorship 
too much depends on the decision of one 
man or a small group of individuals. How- 
ever, the history of mankind shows that 
a person put and kept in a position of 
unlimited power soon begins to believe in 
his own infallibility and will not toler- 
ate differing opinions among his advisors. 
The resultant policy by personal “hunches” 
and inspiration may at times appear bril- 
liant but will lead to eventual disaster. 
Among the variety of approaches to a prob- 
lem allowed in a democracy, many solu- 
tions offered must be wrong, but there is 
a fair chance that one of the many is the 
right one. A dictatorship only permits 
one approach, and there is little assur- 
ance or even probability that it will not 
be the wrong one. 

Overcentralization and the excesses of 
bureaucracy which are characteristic of 
the Soviet regime also may seriously 
weaken her war effort. In times of emer- 
gency, when every minute counts, long de- 
lays in decisions that have to be re- 
ferred to higher authorities may become 
fatal. If, for one reason or the other, 
the central authority ceases to function, 
the whole structure will collapse because 


.it has not become accustomed to working 


without constant direction. 

~On the other hand, to count too much on 
the dissatisfaction among the Russian 
people with internal conditions or with 
the Soviet regime smacks of wishful think- 
ing. “here is no doubt that the Communist 
regime has improved the lot of many peo- 
ple ss compared to former days in the So- 
viet Union, but they are unable to com- 
pare ‘heir own progress with that of other 
counties during the same period. Further- 


more, the recent successes of the Soviets 
in defending the fatherland and in great- 
ly increasing its power, its territory, and 
its prestige are no reason for popular dis- 
satisfaction, especially not among people 
as patriotic as the Soviets. .” 


Ideologies 

Although to anyone living in the demo- 
cratic Western world it is quite evident 
that life in Western Europe and the Amer- 
icas is far superior to that in Communist 
lands, materially as well as spiritually, 
it is nevertheless an undeniable fact that 
the Communist ideology has been able to 
recruit many disciples fanatically devoted 
to it and convinced of its greater value 
for the future of humanity. To find the 
basic reasons for this paradox should be 
one of the main endeavors of our political 
scientists. 

The problem is a most complex one, 
having its roots in economic, psychological, 
historical, and political conditions. Even 
at the risk of oversimplification, however, 
a few of the reasons for the great appeal 
of the Communist doctrine may be indi- 
cated here. 

First of all, communism is an outgrowth 
of despair, of dissatisfaction and hope- 
lessness. Its strongest appeal is, of course, 
to the poor and downtrodden of the world, 
who see no other chance of improving their 
lot or for whom the working of evolution 
is too slow to promise relief from their 
misery. In contrast to this, the American 
way of life is associated with the fact 
that this country is rich and prosperous 
and does not know hunger, unchecked dis- 
ease, or abject poverty. Considering the 
sad fact that the majority of the peonle 
on this earth are poor, a poor man’s philos- 
ophy as represented by communism nat- 
urally has a strong basis in experience. 
Conditions in the Western world are far 
too removed from those found in Asia, 
for instance, to offer a promising guide 
to the multitudes of reform-hingry hu: 
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manity. The example of the Soviet influ- 
ence on China is much more readily under- 
stood in India than that of. the United 
States. 


Immediate Goal—Improvement 


Today the world has awakened to the re- 
alization that misery is not a state that 
needs to be accepted passively and re- 
signedly, but that man himself can do 
something to alleviate suffering, to change 
unsatisfactory conditions, and to improve 
his own lot. This realization is a pro- 
duct of Western thought, and it has re- 
sulted in the high state of material well- 
being which is to be found in the West 
today. However, while the goal of self-im- 
provement is now recognized by people all 
over the world, the methods of achieving 
it differ considerably, with the, Amer- 
ican and the Soviet “way of life” repre- 
senting two more or less opposite poles. 
It is, however, not so much the underly- 
ing philosophies—important as they are— 
between which humanity is asked to choose, 
but rather the actual and tangible im- 
provements that each system can—or is be- 
lieved able to—bring about. Immediate 
improvements—these are the miracles on 
which modern faith is based! And as mod- 
ern miracle-makers the Communists have a 
great advantage over the West, because 
all they need to do is promise ameliora- 
tion of whatever ailments plague humanity 
—be it lack of land reform, foreign dom- 
ination, unfair exploitation, or general 
frustration. By the time the promises 
should be kept, communism will be securely 
sitting in the saddle and will not toler- 
ate any signs of disappointment with the 
real achievements of the new system. The 
Western world, still believing in honesty, 
and being more concerned with actual ac- 
complishments, finds it hard to compete 
with such unscrupulous methods. As a re- 
sult, the real and very substantial aid 
which the United States offers those in 
need is often overlooked, because it is 
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“ necessarily limited by this country’s eco- 
nomic ability. The Communists, with their 
stock of unlimited promises, find it quite 
easy to recruit devoted and trusting con- 
verts. 

In point of fact, however, no country 
in the history of the world has been more 
generous with its less fortunate neigh- 
bors than the United States. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, has used com- 
munism chiefly for one purpose—to satisfy 
Soviet greed and unlimited land hunger, 
compared to which the famous German 
Drang nach dem Osten (the German en- 
phasis on colonization of the East) dwin- 
dles away to complete insignificance. 

What does all this mean in terms of po- 
tential military strength? It means that 

fn case of war the Soviet Union can count 
on an enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, and 
well-disciplined Fifth Column in the midst 
of its opponents. There is little chance 
for an equally energetic and purposeful 
democratic underground movement in the 
strictly controlled countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. For even though the Con- 
munist sympathizers serve false gods, they 
have absolute faith in them, while many 
of the believers in Western democracy 
lack the power of conviction. \/ 

In this field, then, the Soviets appear 
to hold an advantage over us. However, 
‘since there is as much danger in overes- 
timating their power as in underrating it, 
it is well to remember that, except in 
Asia, it has not been the Communist doc- 
trine or ideology which has conquered the 
present Soviet satellites, but shrewd poli- 
tics coupled with the presence or active 
threat of the Soviet Army in a defenseless 
and tired world. Nor is their much doubt 
of what system the European satellites 
would choose if they were allowed to do 
so freely and without fear. 


Military Power 


Military power itself is not a simple 
subject, but a complex of so many differ- 
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ent elements that it is again impossible 
to reduce it to mathematical formulae. 
Just to count divisions or ships or planes 
is absolutely meaningless. To arrive at 
a deeper understanding we should include 
national psychology, theories of warfare, 
organization, tradition, leadership, and 
many other factors. As an exhaustive 
treatment is clearly beyond the scope of 
this limited study, only samples indica- 
tive of existing conditions and trends can 
be offered here. 

To begin with, throughout modern times 
the Soviet Union has set herself exceed- 
ingly ambitious aims and has exhibited a 
rarely-paralleled urge toward territorial 
expansion. In the pursuit of this policy, 
the Russians under the Czars acquired 
large chunks of land in the west, the 
south, and particularly the east, until 
they became the owners or rulers of the 
largest consecutive land mass on earth. 
At that time, the only method for making 
such additions was colonization or con- 
quest, and hence the Soviets have a long 
record of wars, many more of which were 
aggressive than defensive. To be sure, 
the Czarists gained their greatest mili- 
tary triumphs in fighting their immediate 
neighbors, who, as a rule, were much less 
powerful than Russia, while their score 
in meeting Western nations is not quite 
as good. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
Russia has a long and, on the whole, fa- 
vorable record as a fighting nation. 


The Soviet Soldier 


The evidence of history, the opinion of 
German military leaders—who knew the 
Soviet soldier better than anybody else 
—and the testimony of neutral observers 
are all in remarkable agreement as to the 
fighting value of the Soviet soldier. They 
praise him highly as a brave, tough, hard- 
fighting, patriotic, well-disciplined, endur- 
ing warrior. With the proper incentive— 
Such as the defense of the Soviet Union 
to inspire him—he certainly is one of the 


world’s best fighting men. To these excel- 
lent personal qualities, the Soviet regime 
has added good leadership, thorough train- 
ing, and an abundance of serviceable equip- 
ment—a condition that rarely existed 
under the Czarist regime. Today the mili- 
tary profession is highly considered in 
the Soviet Union; the soldier is honored 
and treated in such a way to make him 
proud of his service. Often enough, he is 
better off in the Army than he would be 
at home; consequently, his morale is high 
and he is well satisfied with military life. 


Lack of Adaptability 

On the other hand, he naturally also 
displays certain definite shortcomings, 
some of which are inherent in the system 
under which he lives and therefore cannot 
readily be remedied. Chief among these is 
lack of initiative and a tendency to obey 
orders without questioning. Being reluc- 
tant to assume responsibility, he easily 
loses confidence when there are no orders 
to cover the situation. Harsh discipline 
and the spy system with which the armed 
services are honeycombed must bring about 
such an attitude. Therefore,/plans are 
usually followed rigidly and do not fa- 
cilitate changes to meet shifting circum- 
stances. This tendency robs the Soviet 
forces of flexibility and adaptability. It 
also accounts for the historical fact that 
Soviet troops, although they are excellent 
fighters, have, nevertheless, surrendered 
in large numbers in both world wars, 
whenever they found themselves cut off 
from their higher command. Moreover, it 
is also an indisputable part of the his- 
torical record that the Soviets have rarely 
won a battle unless they enjoyed a great 
numerical superiority over their opponent. 


The Military Budget 
According to the latest information, 
the Soviet Union spends about 24 percent 
of its national budget for military pur- 
poses. This figure is a typical example 
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of the inaccuracies, the half truths, and 
misleading statistics with which any at- 
tempt at an evaluation of Soviet power is 
threatened.’ A closer look at that budget 
reveals the fact that this 24 percent only 
covers military pay, housing, and upkeep 
of equipment. Expenditures for new weap- 
ons, such as atom bombs, are included un- 
der the general heading of “national econ- 
omy,” while many other military expenses 
are hidden under the title of “construc- 
tion” or camouflaged as “capital invest- 
ments.” For propaganda purposes a figure 
of only 24 percent for “peace-loving” So- 
viets as compared to some 50 percent for 
the American “warmongers” looks convinc- 
ing. The true figure for the entire mili- 
tary effort is probably much closer to the 
50 percent which we ourselves now spend 
for defense.. However, even if this figure 
is correct, it does not tell the whole story 
and needs careful analysis and interpreta- 
tion before it becomes meaningful. In 
appraising it we have to keep in mind the 
lower standard of living which prevails in 
the Soviet Union, the low pay of the 
soldiers, the comparative primitiveness of 
their equipment, and many other factors. 
For our purpose, however, it suffices to say 
that at present the Soviet Union seems to 
expend about as much of its budget for 
purposes of war preparation as we do our- 
selves, and that, financially, the Soviet 
Union is certainly as capable as we are of 
supporting a major war. 

Until 1949 there existed a sort of bal- 
ance, real or imaginary, between the war 
potential of the Soviet Union and the 
United States. While the Soviets had an 
Army greatly superior to our own or that 
of our allies, we had a monopoly on the 
atom bomb. Neither party could start a 
war against the other without exposing it- 
self to a form of attack against which 
it could not defend. While we might 
drop atom bombs on the Soviet Union, 
their armies could overrun Eurasia prac- 
tically without fear of opposition, and vice 
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versa. Because of this, we could afford to 
neglect our other forms of national de- 
fense, the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
However, with the first atomic explosion 
within the Soviet Union the situation 
changed radically, and the balance was 
disturbed. The only way a new equilibrium 
can be found is for us to build up the reg- 
ular military establishment and help 
strengthen that of our allies, until our side 
is strong enough to stop a Soviet land at- 
tack at least long enough to give our bomb- 
ers time to do their work of destruction. 

Our smug assumption of atomic superior- 
ity as a guarantee against the possibility 
of war was further shaken by the Korean 
conflict, which also proved that neither 
today nor within the near future will wars 
be won by means of any particular secret 
weapon or by mere technological tricks. 
Wars are won only by the effective co- 
operation of the traditional military 
forces in co-ordination with every other 
form of national energy. 


The Soviet Army 


As is to be expected in the case of a 
natural land power, the Soviet Army rep- 
resents the major service, to which Navy 
and Air Force are more or less subordi- 
nated. According to available information 
its peacetime strength comprises some 175 
to 200 divisions, with a total of about 3 
million men. In case of war it could prob- 
ably mobilize up to 500 divisions, but it 
would take about 2 years to reach that 
strength. Yet unless we have additional 
data—such as the disposition of these 
divisions within the country, their peace- 
time size and their fire power at full 
strength, the proportion of armored units 
and other elite formations, equipped with 
artillery—the mere number of existing 
divisions tells us very little. It seems that 
about three-fourths of the present number 
is deployed on the western borders of the 
Soviet Union—say a total of 140 divi- 
sions. Assuming—and here we are on 
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rather doubtful ground—that outside of 
their homeland each Soviet division is 
worth only one-half a Western division, 
we come to the conclusion that Western 
Europe can be defended against a Soviet 
invasion by about 70 divisions, to which 10 
or 20 might have to be added to match 
satellite units. This, then, would represent 
the minimum peacetime strength of the 
European army. 


The Soviet Steam Roller 


“The Soviet Army has often been com- 
pared to a steam roller, and that compari- 
son still seems to have considerable merit. 
Exceptionally well-provided with artillery 
and skillfully supported by the Air Force, 
it is at its best when it holds the initiative, 
opearting in a situation in which the 
enemy’s moves can be foreseen and pre- 
pared for. With its ruthless disregard for 
human losses, its concentrated fire power 
through massive artillery fire, it can over- 
run obstacles and roll over defenses that 
would stop Western armies<However, 
logistic difficulties and the aforementioned 
rigidity in the chain of command make it 
poorest in a war of movement, where the 
situation changes rapidly and important 
decisions must be made by commanders 
even in the lower echelons. 

When it comes to quick maneuverability, 
a steam roller is not as handy as a jeep. 


That fluidity of motion is not a charac- 


teristic of the Soviet Union, has been 
known for a long time, as witness Nelson’s 
remark, “Close with a Frenchman, outma- 
neuver a Russian.” Although he referred 
to naval tactics, it is equally applicable 
to land warfare. This recognition clearly 
indicates the tactics which would be most 
effective against the onslaught of the 
Sov et mass army. A Maginot. Line-type 
of defense would evidently be the least 
Practical way to stop the invader, because 
he is best capable of overcoming it. In- 
Stead, a comparatively small but highly 
mohile foree which, supported by sea 


power and using the element of surprise to 
the utmost, would probably be the best 
and most economical. means of meeting 
and stopping them.” In view of the over- 
whelming superiority in mere numbers 
which is held by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, this may, in fact, be the only way 
in which we could meet them successfully. 

A weakness that the Soviet Army shares 
with Soviet industry is a comparative lack 
of skilled mechanics, engineers, and tech- 
nical personnel in general. The Germans 
expressed this condition by calling the 
American Army one of sergeants, while 
the Soviets appeared to them as an army 
of captains. Jobs which are regularly per- 
formed in our Army by enlisted personnel 
often require commissioned officers in the 
Soviet Armed Forces. 


Soviet Sea Power 


As has been indicated earlier|}-natural 
conditions do not favor the Soviet Union 
as a sea power, even though their Navy 
today ranks second or third in size among 
the fighting fleets of the world. Generally 
speaking, therefore, Soviet sea power can 
be discounted as a serious threat to the 
West. Even if the Soviet Union should 
succeed in conquering Western Europe 
and thus be able to utilize the maritime 
resources of that area, it would be a long 
time before these could be organized into a 
real menace to this country* The Soviets’ 
tradition, their very doctrine of naval 
power—according to which the Navy is 
little more than a protection of the Army’s 
coastal flanks—typify a mental attitude 
detrimental to the proper use of sea power. 
Everything known about the Soviet mer- 
chant marine reveals it as a poor and 
neglected service. 

Although the Soviet Navy and mer- 
chant marine do not constitute a grave 
problem to us in a general way, there are 
certain notable exceptions to the rule 
which must be clearly understood. First, 
while evincing a pronounced feeling of in- 
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feriority and correspondingly low accom- 
plishments in fighting a Western navy, 
the Soviet Navy has quite a creditable 
record when facing their immediate neigh- 
bors, especially Turkey and Sweden. In 
size, tradition, skill, and fighting spirit 
it has repeatedly shown itself the equal or 
superior of neighboring fleets. Knowing 
that it has defeated the Turkish Navy 
half a dozen times during the last few 
centuries, we should be foolish to assume 
that it cannot do so again if the occasion 
arises. Only the integration of Turkish 
naval forces with those of a Western 
power, such as happened in World War I, 
will assure successful Turkish naval re- 
sistance to Soviet attacks. 


Soviet Submarines 
There is also the peril to our shipping 
from Soviet submarines. Our naval and 
maritime strength and our various vital 
commitments on the Eurasian Continent 


lead to a transoceanic traffic which repre- 
sents a profitable target to enemy raiders, 
especially submarines. Since our entire 
war effort is absolutely dependent on our 
shipping, any serious threat to our sea 
lanes is a matter of utmost concern to us. 
Still, to any student of Soviet naval 
affairs the dangers proclaimed by our 
press and based primarily on the alleged 
number of Soviet submarines in service— 
some 350 to 400—seem greatly exagger- 
ated. First of all, the number quoted does 
not indicate what type these submarines 
are, whether they are all large enough for 


transoceanic missions or are coastal boats 


whether they are equipped with a snorkel 
or are of old-fashioned design, how fast 
they are, or how quickly the Soviet Union 
can build replacements for losses in its 
underseas fleet. ‘Is there enough fuel, 
petroleum or some substitute, to maintain 
a prolonged campaign? Will the Soviets 
be able to make use of the French Atlantic 
ports to start its attacks, or will her sub- 
marines be forced to operate from Baltic 
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and Arctic ports? In the latter case, their 
effectiveness will be materially reduced, 
Above all, how good are the Soviets as 
submariners? 

The only possible clue to the quality of 
the performance we have to expect of 
them lies in their past record, and that is 
not too favorable. 

In World War II, for instance, when 
the Soviet Union is said to have pos- 
sessed some 260 submarines to begin with 
—the highest number of any navy—their 
achievements against German shipping 
are not noteworthy, even though German 
traffic in Swedish iron ore presented a 
worth-while target for their activity. 
Even the possible participation of former 
German submarine officers would not 
change the situation very much, because 
the Soviets, suspicious as they are inclined 
to be, would never trust them enough to 
give them a free hand. The handling of a 
submarine is too complicated and difficult 
a task to be performed brilliantly under 
pressure or threat. 


Coastal Defense 

A third exception lies in the displayed 
skill of the Soviets in all forms of coastal 
defense, including mines, artillery, and 
coastal craft. If we let ourselves be fas- 
cinated by the submarine peril, we may 
easily overlook the dangers .waiting for 
our ships as they approach enemy-con- 
trolled coast lines. Only a_ thorough 
knowledge of our prospective opponent, 
his naval record, psychological attitudes, 
known strategic concepts, and current 
naval thinking will enable us to prepare 
our defenses in accordance with the real 
dangers. 


Soviet Air Force 
Our information indicates that the bas- 
ic pattern for the employment of the So- 
viet Air Force gives first priority to 
ground support of the Army, second place 
to defense against airborne attacks, and 
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third to the development of a transport 
force. These three functions seem to have 
been evolved to a high degree of efficiency 
and power, In the quantity and partly 
even the quality of its material, Soviet 
aviation is ahead of us and threatens to 
remain in a leading position for a long 
time to come. Our best hope in this field 
lies in the superior training of our air- 
men and, possibly, the more advanced 
design of our equipment. Only in naval 
aviation are the Soviets—having no air- 
craft carriers—definitely and greatly in- 
ferior to us. 

Many people derive satisfaction from 
the undoubted fact that we are also far 
ahead of the Soviet Air Force in the num- 
ber and quality of our long-range bombers. 
While we still possess many B-29-type 
planes and are constructing an increasing 
number of the vastly superior B-36 and 
other improved species, the Soviets have 
only recently begun building a number of 
Tu-4s, a copy of our B-29, but with a 
radius of action of only 5,000 miles, and 
are only getting ready to produce Type 
31 planes as an answer to our 10,000-mile 
planes. Hence some feel that we have 
little to worry about in this direction, for 
evidently the Soviets are not able to 
compete with us in the matter of long- 
range strategic bombing. 

This reasoning, or rather wishful think- 
ing, contains a definite danger-1t is quite 
true that the Soviet Air Force has ne- 
glected bombing in favor of ground sup- 
port and has had neither experience nor 
much success in the matter ‘of strategic 
bombing. Supposedly, as a result MF les- 
sons learned in the Spanish Civil War, 
the Soviets at an early time abandoned 
the theories of the Italian General Giu- 
lio Douhet, who saw the best way of win- 


ning a war in the bombing and destruc- / 


tion of the opponent’s productive capacity. 
Instead, Soviet military leaders concen- 
trated on the support of their ground 


troops by the Air Force. However, the 
mere fact that they did not develop or em- 
ploy strategic bombing in the past is no 
valid reason why they might not do so in 
the future.“ft seems likely that the real 
reason why the Soviets have refrained 
from it so far was that it had no place 
in their over-all strategy or national 
policy. In their concept of warfare the 
capture and utilization of the enemy’s 
industrial plant for their own purposes 
was far more important than its annihila- 
tion. While we did not consider that angle 
at all, the Soviet Government certainly 
is very conscious of the need to preserve 
Western European industries so that they 
eventually can contribute their share to 
the satisfaction of Soviet needs.| 

There was no point in spending a great 

1 of energy in developing a strategic 
air force just to attack the United States 
—the one country whose industry could 
hardly be expected to become an adjunct 
of Soviet production. At least, not as 
long as bombing raids could use only ex- 
plosive bombs. However, once the Soviets 
had possession of atom bombs, the picture 
changed radically. Using such super- 
bombs, even a few successful attacks on 
this country would be very effective in 
reducing our ability to stop Soviet con- 
quests. Therefore, we now see the Soviets 
building up a force of “strategic bomb- 
ing” planes. L 


One-way Missions 

To be sure, most of their bombers are 
not as good as ours and have a limited ra- 
dius of action. They could not make a 
flight from Moscow to Washington and 
back without some form of refueling, while 
ours are supposedly capable of doing just 
that. However, here again a difference 
in the psychological attitude of the two 
nations goes far to make up for the dif- 
ference in mechanical ability. For the 
Soviets, a one-way mission which results 
in the certain loss of the bomber and the 
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capture or death of the crew, is not a 
deterrent as long as it serves its purpose. 
For us, being more careful of human lives 
than they, the idea of sending crews to 
certain death is repugnant. That is why 
we often go to extremes in the develop- 
ment of devices to save life, at a heavy 
cost of time, material, and labor. To the 
American mind—-thoroughly believing in 
the idea that everyone should have a fair 
chance—suicide missions are unacceptable. 
__» Therefore, the real question in connec- 
tion with the Soviet long-range bombing 
force is not, do we have more and better 
bombers than they, or even more and big- 
ger atom bombs, but can the Soviets, to- 
day or in the near future, deliver atom 
bombs over our cities? The answer is, 
unfortunately, that they can. If they have 
just enough bombs and planes to get ten 
of them through to their targets, they 
will have done us an enormous damage., 
Who among them cares what happens to 
their planes after that, or whether they 
have enough gas left to return home? And 
if we assume that it is at least possible for 
the Soviets to obtain a temporary foot- 
hold in Alaska, by means of an airborne 
attack, they could reach many of our 
cities and still return to their base with 
their Tu-4s. If we should be exposed to 
2 weeks of such raids, our effort to help 
the Western Europeans stem the tide of 
Soviet invasion would certainly be gravely 
reduced—just at the time when it would 
count most. Our own superiority in bomb- 
ers would enable us to retaliate, but it 
could not prevent serious destruction to 
our country, nor the invasion by the So- 
viet Union of its meighboring lands. On 
the whole, then,”we must conclude that 
in the field of air power we have little if 
any advantage over the Soviet Union, and 
that it will take a long time and much 
hard work before we can achieve anything 
like assured air superiority over that 
country. 
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The Soviet Satellites 

Finally, we must also consider the pos- 
sible role of the satellite countries in 
the total picture of the Soviets’ war po- 
tential. As far as numbers and resources 
are concerned, they naturally constitute 
a formidable addition to Soviet power. 
According to Soviet claims, their indus- 
tries are being developed to a high de- 
gree, so that their potential contribution 
to Soviet military production is increas- 
ing. This may, of course, be only partially 
true—as is so much other “information” 
that issues from the Soviet Union—-since 
until quite recently the Soviets had done 
nothing but take out material and equip- 
ment, so that little was left to build up 
new plants and repair old ones. The same, 
in a way, applies to the military forces of 
these subjected countries. Having to think 
of their own Army first, the Soviets have 
had little modern equipment to spare for 
the second or third rate forces of Eastern 
Europe. Besides, they could not trust the 
officers, most of whom came from the 
bourgeois classes and were certainly not in 
sympathy with the Soviet policy of dena- 
tionalizing and proletarianizing of their 
countries. Lately, however, a change in 
Soviet attitude seems to have taken place, 
and the satellite armies—now largely 
purged of unreliable elements—are receiv- 
ing more attention and more aid from the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, it is very doubtful wheth- 
er, at least for some time to come, these 
armies will be more than auxiliary troops. 
However, if they are employed skillfully 
—so as to make best use of existing or 
traditional national feelings—they could 
still represent a very sizable addition 
to Soviet military strength. If, for in- 
stance, Bulgarians, Romanians, and Hun- 
garians were sent to fight Yugoslavia, 
with whom they have been quarreling for 
centuries, they would probably do 2 good 
job of it and effectively relieve Soviet 
forces, even though they might not be 
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very formidable when opposed to Western 
troops. Poles might be adequate as occu- 
pation troops in a conquered Germany, 
but not equally useful when facing the 
French, with whom they have had a long 
tradition of friendship. Chinese are prov- 
ing themselves good fighters in Korea and 
would be equally efficient in neighboring 
Southeastern Asia, but might not be suited 
for an amphibious invasion of Western 
Europe. A proper utilization of the psycho- 
logical atmosphere could do a great deal 
to increase the effectiveness of satellite 
troops. 
Conclusion 

This analysis of the Soviet Union’s war 
potential would fail of its main purpose 
if it did not point out a few inferences 
that may be drawn from it. In keeping 
with the general nature of this article, 
such inferences can only be broad and 
sweeping, indicating trends rather than 
mathematical certainties. 

1. Our study should call attention to 
the danger of the comparative method of 
appraisal, in which Soviet capacities are 
constantly measured by our own. Since 
she would fight under entirely different 
conditions from those we face, the prob- 
lem is to determine how well she is able to 
meet the situation which confronts her 
and not how well she is capable of solving 
our problems.“If we find that we need 
500 destroyers to win a war, it does not 
mean that the Soviet Union cannot win 
hers if she has only 25 such vessels. While 
they may be essential to us, the Soviet 
Union may well be able to achieve its 
purposes without any. 

2. In most of the fields which we in- 
vestigated, we found that “the Soviet 
Union seems quite capable of starting, 
supporting, and winning a major war on 
the F.urasian Continent. Her agriculture, 
her industry, her political structure, her 
ability to gain allies or servants, her 
financial condition, and her military es- 
tabl\shment appear to be quite adequate 
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to the task. There certainly are some defi- 
nite weaknesses, such as poor transpor- 
tation facilities, lack of fuel oil, and the 
relative rigidity and slowness of her 
Army. However, they do not, in them- 
selves, preclude the Soviet Union from 
waging and winning a war. & 

Even on a strictly comparative basis 
the Soviet state does not show up badly 
beside usi’While we are definitely supe- 
rior to the Soviets in certain fields, we 
also have our disabilities and restrictions. 
To measure our strength against their 
weaknesses and vice versa gets us no- 
where. There is only one area in which 
we have a basic advantage over the So- 
viet Union, and that is our sea power. If 
properly used—always, of course, in co- 
operation with the other services and pres- 
sure forms—this superiority might well 
be decisive in the end. 

3.-The Soviet Union seems to be in a 
much better position to fight a defensive 
war than an aggressive one. Like Antaeus, 
the son of Earth, who was invincible as 
long as he remained in contact with his 
mother, the Soviet soldier appears to be 
much more formidable when he defends 
Mother Russia than when he finds himself 
on foreign ground. Anyone fighting that 
country must beware lest he be drawn 
into a trap by initial victories.cAs the 
French theoretician of war, Jomini, ex- 
pressed it, Russia is a country that is 
much easier to enter than to leave. An 
invasion of the country could succeed only 
if it were started simultaneously from 
different sides, but that would require 
a military effort which is beyond the pres- 
ent ability of the Western world. Yet the 
Soviet Union has been repeatedly de- 
feated in the past and can be defeated in 
the future. 

4.~The Soviet Union seems to be in a 
much better position to win a war of 
short duration than one which would last 
for a long time. Most of her advantages 
are of such a nature that they would be 
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at their best during the first few months 
of a campaign. Being well prepared for 
a continental war—with a large, well- 
equipped, and well-placed army, with only 
short distances to cover in order to reach 
her objectives, with Communist sympa- 
thizers and Fifth Columns preparing the 
ground, and no serious opponent near at 
hand—the Soviets could today overrun 
Western Europe and other parts of the 
Eurasian Continent with comparative 
ease. Once she had reached her objectives 
there, the war could be over as far as she 
is concerned. She can then dig in, begin to 
exploit the resources of the conquered re- 
gions, and build up a defensive system, 
while preparing for the next step in her 
plan of world conquest. 

However, if the invasion were to en- 
counter opposition, if it were slowed down 
until aid could arrive from this country, 
in the form of an expeditionary army, 
arms, supplies, naval and air forces, and 
crippling attacks on Soviet territory, 
gradually the weaknesses of the Soviet 
system would begin to show up. If the war 
were to last, say, over a year, the trans- 
portation difficulties would start to cause 
congestion; overworked plants would 
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break down; oil supplies would run short; 
dissatisfaction among conquered peoples 
would break out in sabotage and disrup- 
tive revolts ;/ Soviet soldiers would have 
time to compare their home situation, so 
highly extolled by their regime, with 
superior conditions in the Western world; 
and the mistakes of unchecked Soviet 
leaders might begin to accumulate to the 
danger point. If these things occurred 
while our superior productive capacity 
would begin to pour arms and supplies 
into our own war effort, while bombs 
would play havoc with Soviet cities and 
industries, while sea power, slow in its 
effect, but deadly sure, they would help us 


_ gradually to gain the upper hand. 


/ The main lesson, therefore, that we can 
draw from this perusal is that, in order 
to assure ourselves and the democratic 
world of final victory, we must do every- 
thing in our power to prevent the quick 
overpowering of Eurasia through lack of 
effective opposition. The only sure way 
to do that is to help our friends and allies 
to strengthen their own defenses to a 
point which will either prevent a So- 
viet attack or deprive jit of the chance 
of quick success. / 





I am convinced that just as the Korean Communists and the Chinese Com- 
munists moved across the land in spite of our overwhelming air and naval 
superiority, so could the Communists move across the land in Europe unless we 
and our friends provide sufficient army forces on the ground, backed up by ade- 


quate naval and air power. 


General J. Lawton Collins 
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Airborne Tests 

A field exercise lasting several months 
and emphasizing airborne warfare will be 
conducted at Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
and Fort Campbell, Kentucky this winter. 
The exercise, Skydrop I, will evaluate new 
techniques in airborne combat and _ pro- 
vide field training for units of the 82d 
and 11th Airborne Divisions of the XVIII 
Airborne Corps. No more than a regi- 
mental combat team is expected to be in- 
volved at any one time.—News release. 


Manpower Board 

Unless a national manpower board on 
specialized personnel is established, .the 
vital industrial operations of the country 
could be wrecked according to a survey 
by the Scientific Manpower Commission. 
The board would hear appeals on the most 
effective use of reservists recalled to mili- 
tary duty in the event of total mobiliza- 
tion. About one-fourth of the 10 million 
men of the nation’s military reserve oc- 
cupy key posts in essential industry and 
thus to withdraw these people quickly 
from these posts would cripple produc- 
tion and research. The commission feels 
that the numerical deficiency, which this 
country could face in another war, should 
be counterbalanced with technical superi- 
ority.— Science News Letter. 


UNITED STATES 








Marines Get Fury 

The FJ-2 Fury, (MILitary REVIEW, Jun 
1952, p 63 and May 1953, p 66) an ad- 
vanced version of the Navy FJ-1 will go 


ee 
FJ-2 Fury gives Marine Corps faster wings. 


to the Marine Corps the Navy announced 
recently. The new Fury is comparable 
to the F-86 Sabre Jet of the Air Force 
in speed and performance.—News release. 


Cosmic Study 

A new effort to solve one of nature’s 
great riddles—the composition and origin 
of cosmic rays—has been announced by 
the Navy. An expedition has been sent to 
a point near the Galapagos Islands, off the 
west coast of South America, for studies. 
—News release. 
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Reconnaissance Boat 

The Marine Corps recently unveiled a 
9-man rigid inflatable reconnaissance boat 
designed for operations in rough seas or 
crossing swiftly flowing streams. The boat 
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Inflatable boat designed for Marine Corps. 


is designed for propulsion by outboard 
motor, at which time it has a cruising 
speed of 20 knots, or by paddling. The boat 
weighs 142 pounds when deflated. The 
stepless planing hull is nylon fabric, and 
is compartmented into 9 deck tubes and 2 
gunwale tubes. It can be inflated in 30 
seconds, and carry a 2,450-pound cargo. 
The craft has a low silhouette and is 
equipped with devices to secure arms and 
equipment to prevent loss in case of cap- 
sizing. It has a color providing maximum 
camouflage, and materials which offer pas- 
sive defense against mines and radar de- 
tection.— News release. 


Army Advisor 

A change in the designation of person- 
nel assigned to “Instructor” duty with 
the reserve components to one more ap- 
propriate to their actual functions was 
made by the Department of the Army re- 
cently. The terms “Senior Army Instruc- 
tor,” “National Guard Instructor,” and 
“Unit Instructor” will be changed to 
“Senior Army Advisor,” “National Guard 
Advisor,” and “Unit Advisor,” as ap- 
propriate.—News release. 


Atmospheric ‘Shells’ 

To help reduce the confusion existing 
in terminology applied to the various at- 
mospheric “shells” by natural scientists 
and technicians, the system accepted by 
the Ionospheric Laboratory of the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Center has 
been published. This system divides the at- 
mosphere into six spheres or “shells,” not 
necessarily either spherical or concentric. 
The “dividing surface’ “may have ap- 
preciable thickness and not be strictly 
a surface. In some cases the “dividing 
surface” may be relatively thin while in 
others it is very thick. 


Atmospheric Subdivisions 


Atmospheric Altitude Dividing 
Region (Miles) Surface 
Troposphere 0-7 Tropopause 
Stratosphere 7-20 Stratopause 
Chemosphere 20-50 Chemopause 
Ionosphere 50-249 Ionopause 
Mesosphere 249-621 Mesopause 

Exosphere Above 621 


The name for the “dividing surface” is 
the space between the shell concerned and 
the next higher shell. The altitudes rep- 
resent mean conditions at middle latitudes. 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Atomic Gun Overseas 

A battalion armed with the 280-mm mo- 
bile gun—more familiarly known as the 
atomic cannon (MILITARY REVIEW, Jan 
1953, p 65 and Apr 1953, p 63)—has 
joined United States forces in Western 
Germany to bolster North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization strength. This: means that 
six of the Army’s largest caliber artillery 
pieces having complete mobility will go 
to Europe. The piece is capable of firing 
conventional as well as atomic shells. It 
was not disclosed whether atomic shells 
would accompany the guns although the 
President does have the authority to send 
such shells outside of the country. The gun 
weighs 85 tons and can fire an atomic shell 
approximately 20 miles.—News release. 
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Electronic Brain 

If an electronic “brain” as capable as 
the human brain were produced, it would 
probably take most of the water of the 
Mississippi River to cool it. It would take 
a Pentagon-sized building crammed with 
wiring and tubes to house the machine. It 
would use as much electrical power as the 
city of Philadelphia consumes in a single 
day. 

As capable as electronic “brains” are, 
electronics experts feel that they do not 
come close to matching human brains. 
They say that the most elaborate models 
might some day equal an ant’s brain.— 
The New York Times. 


Rocket Assist 

Balloons now carry rockets approxi- 
mately ten miles into the air, from which 
point they are fired to an altitude of 
over fifty miles. The balloon-rocket com- 
bination has lifted more than 30 pounds of 
apparatus to the higher altitudes. This 
method eliminates the resistance of the 
lower atmosphere that rockets launched 
from the surface of the earth have to 
overcome. The next 10 years should see 
rockets rising a thousand miles or more 
above the earth according to scientists at 
the Naval Research Laboratory. Recently, 
rockets carrying 29 tons of instruments 
have risen to heights of between 30 and 136 
miles at White Sands, New Mexico. The 
sounding rockets in use today are the Aero- 
bee and Viking having replaced the WAC 
Corporals and captured German V-2s 


which have been expended.—Science News 
Lett: r. 


Tiny Switchboard 

A tiny, hip-pocket switchboard designed 
for paratroopers and weighing but 2% 
pounds is used to train operators at the 
Signal Corps Replacement Training Cen- 
ter. The tiny, 6-line switchboard can be in 
operation a few minutes after the para- 
trooper hits the ground.—News release. 
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Angled Flight Deck 

The USS Antietam is the first aircraft 
carrier to include the angled flight path, 
angled arrester wires, and a flight deck 
extension on the port side of the ship to 
allow greater landing area for the faster 





USS Antietam has first angled flight deck. 


and heavier aircraft in service (MILITARY 
REVIEW, Mar 1953, p 66). The plane has 
a clear line of flight and comes in with a 
power-on landing thus enabling it to be- 
come airborne again if the hooks fail to 
engage. 

In testing the safety factors of the new 
deck, over 3,000 landings, many by inex- 
perienced pilots, were made without ac- 
cident. The crash barrier has been done 
away with at least temporarily but if re- 
quired, an emergency barrier of nylon net 
can be erected quickly and expediently. 
—News release. 


Cosmic Stop-Watch 

A cosmic stop-watch has been developed 
by physicists at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles under an Army ord- 
nance grant. The device will be used to 
measure the lifetimes of certain heavy 
mesons, particles from atomic nuclei, 
which are thought to exist for only bil- 
lionths of a second—one-billionth of a 
second is to a second as one second is 
to a hundred years.—News release. 
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Flying Radar Station 

Planes designed to carry the military 
services’ most powerful search radar to 
high altitudes where radar beams (which 
cannot bend over the horizon) attain their 
maximum effectiveness in spotting either 
surface or air targets are in production 


Flying radar stations to join services. 


for both the Navy and the Air Force. The 
planes are special versions of the Super 
Constellation, powered by turbocompound 
engines and capable of long range, long 
endurance, and high altitude. 

The RC-121C, the Air Force version, 
will be used to give air-defense forces 
extra-early warning of approaching tar- 
gets while the WV-2, the Navy version, 
will be used, primarily, to screen fleets 
from surprise attacks. The WV-2 will be 
equipped to serve as Navy fighter-plane 
directors, guiding carrier planes to enemy 
craft far beyond the radar reach of sur- 
face combat-information-center ships. 

Protruding from the top of the fuselage 
will be an 8-foot high structure housing 
a height-finder radar antenna. Mushroom- 
ing from the bottom will be a bowl-shaped 
radome. The plane will carry a crew of 
31 and be able to maintain a cruising 
speed of approximately 335 miles an hour. 
The planes can remain airborne for extend- 
ed periods of time because of their large 
fuel capacity and the great fuel economy 
of the engine.—News release. 
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Audible Radar 

An automatic type of audible radar to 
aid defense against a surprise atomic at- 
tack is being developed by the Armed 
Forces. Details are secret but the new 
system is much more accurate than the 
present visible radar. The new system may 
lead to a completely automatic warning 
net that would eliminate the necessity of 
posting thousands of men and women to 
watch screens around the clock. Audio or 
“doppler” radar differs from conventional 
visual radar in that it gives out a “ping” 
sound in addition to a “pip” mark on a 
screen when skysweeping electronic beams 
detect a plane.—News release. 


Non-Freeze Cable 

The Army’s new rubber-jacketed elec- 
tric power cable developed by the Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories 
can withstand Arctic temperatures of 65 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit). Stand- 
ard commercial cables, which have a ten- 
dency to act like springs when frozen, pose 
a peril because they snap back when un- 
coiled in frigid weather. The new cable 
does not become brittle or as stiff as com- 
mercial cables at low temperatures.— 
News release. 


Community Camouflage 

Preservation of natural terrain of indus- 
trial sites is important to national defense 
an official of the Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories declared. The 
importance of natural surroundings be- 
came apparent during World War II when 
efforts were made to camouflage important 
facilities. Because the natural terrain fea- 
tures and vegetation had been destroyed, 
camouflage was difficult and expensive, 
and in some instances, impossible. Al- 
most every camouflage scheme is based 
on blending an installation into its sur- 
roundings and, therefore, natural terrain 
contours as well as trees and other natural 
foliage are important.—News release. 
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All-Weather Interceptors 

All-weather interceptors, the F-94B, 
have been assigned to the air defense of 
the Air Force’s polar base at Thule, 
Greenland. Thule is one of the northern 
bases built to create a perimeter defense 
for the North American Continent.— 
News release. 


Plastic Tanks 

Reinforced plastic tanks for storage 
of fresh water and oil are being stud- 
ied by the Navy. The experimental tanks, 
made of fiberglas reinforced with plas- 
tic, are corrosion resisting and non-mag- 
netic. They are about 40 percent lighter 
than comparable metal tanks.—All Hands. 


Submarine Hunter 

The Navy’s P2V-5 Neptune antisub- 
marine hunter has the latest in labor- 
saving equipment for more efficient sub- 
marine patrol and attack built into its 


elongated tail. All details on the opera- 


“Stinger tail” gives Neptune sleek lines. 


tion of the advanced weapons inside the 
airplane are classified but they are de- 
signed to seek out and localize enemy sub- 
marines lurking hundreds of feet beneath 
the ocean’s surface. In addition to provid- 
ing more room for sub-hunting gear, the 
plane with the “stinger tail” is armed 
with airborne rockets, mines, depth bombs, 
and standard guns.—News release. 


Safety Beacon 

A new radar safety beacon designed to 
be carried in airplanes is under discus- 
sion. When an airport-based radar scans 
the plane, the radar beam will trigger the 
beacon and it will send back a coded 
“echo.” This strong “echo” will take the 
place of the regular reflected radar signal 
which is often extremely weak at the 
ground station. The radar safety beacon 
will improve reliability of the airport’s 
radar traffic control system, give positive 
identification of the aircraft through the 
coded “echo,” and permit faster movement 
of air traffic—Science News Letter. 


Hydrofoil Boats 

Boats using “under-water wings”—or 
hydrofoils—are being tested by the Navy. 
Small test boats using hydrofoils fitted 
to their hulls are raised out of the water 
when sufficient speed is attained. They 
have reached speeds of 50 knots and over. 
There is less water friction and more 
speed. It is believed that the “wings” will 
be applicable to various other types of 
small craft.—MSTS. 


Close Support 

Production has started for the Marine 
Corps on the world’s fastest and largest 
helicopter, the XHR2S, capable of carry- 
ing 26 fully-equipped marines, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps announced. 
Assault troops carried in helicopters can 
make landings for attack or for raids 
while their transport ships are more 
widely scattered against potential air at- 
tack in atomic warfare. Also, more rapid 
movement of troops away from mined 
beaches is possible with helicopters than 
with conventional aircraft. The Comman- 
dant said that with skilled close air sup- 
port and helicopters to pave the way for 
amphibious landings, the Marine Corps is 
capable of following up an atomic attack 
with the most powerful assault punch pos- 
sessed by any nation.—News release. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Defense Base 

The Australian Government is in the 
process of preparing plans to construct 
modern. naval and air bases at Darwin 
which will be linked with those at Manus 
to former a major defense stronghold for 
the northern part of the country. Apart 
from its strategic importance in time of 
war as a military base, Darwin is also 
close to the rich uranium fields which 
would become a prime target for an enemy. 
—News release. 


Atomic Aid 

More than 2% million dollars have been 
advanced by the United States and Great 
Britain through the Combined Develop- 
ment Agency of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to develop the Rum Jungle Ura- 
nium Field in Australia. 

In order to bring the field into produc- 
tion as soon as possible, the agency is 
prepared to advance an equal amount dur- 
ing the ensuing fiscal year. It is expected 
that following this fiscal year the sales 
of uranium will finance further develop- 
ment and the advances will be repaid 
from the sales. It is hoped that the first 
shipments of uranium oxide from Rum 
Jungle will be made in about one year. 
—News release. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Study English 

The study of the English language has 
become the craze in Western Europe from 
Spain to Yugoslavia. The bookstores are 
full of “English-made-easy” books; the 
local radio stations give daily lessons; 
English newspapers and magazines are 
sought eagerly at the newsstands; and 
English professors are always busy. It is 
estimated that soon no educated young Eu- 
ropean will be ignorant of basic English, 
just as a decade ago most of the educated 
people of the Continent knew French.— 
News release. 
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ETHIOPIA 

Richest Land 

Ethiopia could easily become the gran- 
ary of the Middle East if her resources 
were adequately exploited according to a 
Canadian agriculture expert. If transpor- 
tation means were available to bring them 
from the interior to the coast, millions of 
bushels of wheat and barley could be 
exported. Beef, cattle, and pork, with 
estimates running as high as 19 million 
head, are available for potential export. 
The land is extremely fertile and many 
items, such as flax and coffee, grow very 
well but need modern methods to be ade- 
quately exploited for export purposes.— 
The New York Times. 


CANADA 
Disc-Shaped Fighter 

Super-secret project Y, Canada’s blue- 
print for a disc-shaped fighter plane that 
can reach a speed of 1,500 miles an hour 
after a vertical takeoff, drew the attention 
of the top planners of the United States- 
Canada Joint Defense Board. Paper plan- 
ning has gone as far as it can and there 
is a 40-foot model of the jet-powered disc. 
No money has been spent directly on the 
project yet. 

The pilot sits in a stationary plastic 
bubble around which the engine revolves. 
The plane. is said to have startling ma- 
neuverability, allowing it to hover or dart 
in any direction. A catapult would prob- 
ably be used for takeoff and the wheel- 
less craft could be pancaked to a land- 
ing.—The New York Times. 


Mass Spectograph 

The largest mass spectograph in the 
world, with a magnetic field 9 feet in 
radius, is under construction. The 15-ton 
“scale” will weigh particles of matter 
too small to be seen by the naked eye— 
protons and neutrons partly stripped of 
their electrons—the cores of the atom.— 


News release. 
























Target 

A strangely designed “flying wing” air- 
plane which is not a piloted aircraft but 
a small target, towed along at very high 
speeds, gives jet pilots gunnery practice 
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Study Noise 


is also being studied. 











New~ release. 
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“Flying wing” provides target for gunners. 


in England. The 25-foot plane incorpo- 
rates a very large wing, twin tail fins, a 
fixed under carriage, and dive brakes. It 
has an all-metal stressed skin and is filled 
with plastic resin to give it strength. A 
tail parachute assists landings.—British 


In an effort to reduce the noise of avia- 
tion engines, the British aircraft-engine 
designers are co-operating with univer- 
sity and government workers. The work 
done so far indicates that noise in the 
future may be reduced, both by the use of 
silencers, and because some of the new jet 
engincs are inherently less noisy. The 
noise jevel of rocket motors and ram jets 


Sound-proof walls and mufflers placed 
behind the engines are being used by air- 
port authorities as a means of cutting 
down the noise of engines being revved-up 
on the ground. Suppressors are to be used 


on jet engines to reduce noise caused by 
high frequency noise from the great ve- 
locii; of the jet stream as it escapes.— 


Avro Atlantic 

Britain’s first delta-wing civilian jet 
airliner, the Avro Atlantic, is expected to 
fly nonstop from London to New York in 
under 7 hours. The plane, developed from 
the Vulcan delta bomber, will be capable 
of carrying between 76 and 131 passen- 
gers at more than 600 miles an hour at an 
altitude of over 40,000 feet. In the basic 
version, 94 passengers can be carried; in 
the luxury version, 76; and in the tourist 
type, 131. All passenger accommodations 
will be ahead of the cone of noise from 
the jet engines’ exhaust pipes, thereby 
reducing the noise in the cabins.—British 
Information Services. 





Bigger Persons 

The larger the person, in weight and 
body surface area, the longer the period 
after irradiation before acute symptoms 
of radiation sickness set in. Thus the big- 
ger you are, the better your chances of 
withstanding radiation from X-rays to 
atom bombs, according to British scien- 
tists.—Science News Letter. 


Sea Mew 

A new British antisubmarine aircraft, 
the Short Sea Mew, designed for operation 
with escort carriers of NATO forces, has 
been released from the secret list. The 





NATO forces get new antisubmarine plane. 


plane, powered by a Mamba turboprop en- 
gine, can be simply and efficiently pro- 
duced at low cost.—News release. 
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KOREA 


Beaver 

The Beaver, a plane designed to operate 
in all the varying conditions of the Ca- 
nadian north country, has been adopted 
recently by the South Korean Army. The 


South Korean Army adopts the Beaver. 


plane is ideally suited to fill the freight 
and personnel transportation requirements 
of the South Korean Army in the rough 
mountainous territory in which they are 
forced to operate.—News release. 


ALASKA 

Placer Gold 

A new machine designed to take 100 
percent of the gold out of placer (sand and 
gravel) deposits is expected to boom gold 
mining again. The best placer mining 
methods previously obtained only 70 per- 
cent of the gold and made it unprofitable 
because of the rising production costs and 
a price pegged at 35 dollars a troy ounce. 
The finest gold floated off in the water 
at it was separated from sand and gravel. 

The Gregersen concentrate classifier, 
as it is known, uses warm water as the 
circulating agent for the gravel and sand 
and mercury to attract the gold. The 
heaviest part of the device weighs only 
300 pounds making it easier to reach re- 
mote areas. It is claimed that old tail- 
ing piles from worked out placer deposits 
can be worked profitably with the ma- 
chine.—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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EGYPT 
Wheat Purchase 
Egyptian commercial representatives in 
the United States have been instructed to 
purchase and arrange to export 170,000 
tons of wheat it was announced recently. 
The Government is planning to send com- 
mercial missions to different parts of the 
world to stimulate trade with Egypt— 
News release. : 


BRAZIL 

Census 

The first full census of its Indian popu- 
lation will be undertaken by the Bra- 
zilian Government and the task is ex- 
pected to take until 1960 to complete. Bra- 
zil has more unexplored land than any 
other country and the census takers will 
travel by plane, boat, horseback, mule, and 
on foot in order to reach it all. A heavy 
machete to cut the way through the dense 
jungle will be standard equipment. The 
Government has only a vague idea of how 
many of the primitive tribesmen live in 
Brazil’s more than 8 million square miles 
but estimates range from 200,000 to 1 
million.—News release. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 

Bamboo Paper 

The technical staff of the industry bu- 
reau in Kwangtung province is claimed to 
have developed a new process by which 
old bamboo was converted into high 
quality paper pulp in a matter of hours. 
Production took 3 months under the old 
method, was more costly, and the produc- 
tion was less.—News release. 


Chinese Students 

Approximately 650 Chinese students are 
studying in the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European countries at the pres- 
ent time. They previously have had a year 
of Russian language study in China. The 
majority are studying engineering it was 
reported.—News release. 
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MILITARY NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


JAPAN 

Budget Approved 

A budget calling for $2,645,000,000 has 
been approved for the 1953-54 fiscal year 
in Japan. The Socialist parties objected 
to the money appropriated for Japan’s 
army-like National Safety Force, and 
called for more spending on public works. 
—News release. 


Pacific Defense 

Nine points of a mutual security pact, 
including standardization of arms for Ja- 
pan’s defense forces, have been agreed 
upon by the United States and Japan. The 
chief duty of the Japanese under the pact 
would be to maintain domestic law and or- 
der and increase their defense power. Mu- 
nitions industry sources claim that orders 
have already been received to produce 
rocket guns, mortars, and small arms, all 
according to American specifications, for 
use by the Japanese national security 
force. The United States would permit 
other countries to purchase these arms. 

The nine points agreed upon were: the 
acceptance of aid by Japan; sales of Jap- 
anese raw materials and _ half-finished 
goods; intelligence activities; protection 
of military secrets; tax exemptions on aid 
goods; procedure for implementation of 
the pact; the relations between the aid 
pact and the United States-Japan Secu- 
rity Treaty; the period of validity of the 
pact; and the standardization of arms and 
equipment.—News release. 


INDIA 

Colonia! Bases 

France and Portugal have been warned 
by the Prime Minister of India that in 
the event of a war involving those powers, 
India would “take action” to halt any use 
of French or Portuguese possessions in 
that country as bases. Portugal reportedly 
has becn reinforcing her garrison at Goa, 


on India’s southwest coast—The New 
York Times. 


FRANCE 
Convertible Aircraft 
The SO 1310 Farfadet is one of the 
world’s first aircraft which unites the ad- 
vantages of the helicopter with. its ver- 
tical flight and the advantages of the 
conventional plane with its horizontal 


Based 


A convertiplane, the SO 1310 Farfadet. 


flight. The change over from one opera- 
tion to the other is accomplished without 
any change in the exterior aspect as the 
rotor turns at a slow speed and the greater 
part of the sustentation is placed on the 
fixed wing. The Farfadet has two inde- 
pendent engine units giving it all the 
safety of a twin engine plane. The jets 
which drive the rotor are contained in the 
tips of the blades. 

In the rear it has a Turbomeca Arrius 
II engine which supplies the jet rotor with 
compressed air at the takeoff. In the front 
there is a Turbomeca turboprop Artouste 
II which drives the variable operational 
propeller at the takeoff. A side-by-side, 
two-seater pilot’s cabin is placed at the 
front of the fuselage, and in the center 
of the fuselage is a cabin capable of ac- 
commodating either three passengers, 
freight, or two stretchers, one on top of 
the other. The plane has a cruising speed 
of 144 miles an hour over a distance of 
240 miles. The plane has a fixed tricycle 
landing gear and its wing is used as a 
fuel tank—News release. 
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USSR 


Television 

Television in the Soviet Union is be- 
hind the times according to electronic ex- 
perts at the Air Force’s Air Technical 
Intelligence Center. They have recently 
completed study of the Leningrad T-2, a 
table model set with an 8-inch screen, a 
single channel designed for use in Lenin- 





Leningrad T-2 TV set has 8-inch screen. 


grad, and generally about 10 years be- 
hind present American standards. 

The set would retail for about $400 
in the United States. Latest figures in- 
dicate that there are about 12,500 sets 
in operation in the Soviet Union—about 
1 for every 16,000 persons—while in the 
United States there are 21 million sets— 
about 1 for every 8 persons. There are 
only three stations and the newest, at 
Kiev, operates only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Moscow, with a population of over 
4 million, has but one station. The re- 
seachers found the cabinet work, speaker, 
and power supply excellent, but sensitivity 
low and synchronization circuits inferior. 
The 7-2 has 32 tubes—26 for TV and 6 for 
radio. The Moscovite T-1, the first Soviet 
work in TV, is a 21-tube table-model, 
crudely made, with a 7-inch screen, and 
single channel.—News release. 


Aviation Production 

The Soviet Union produced 18,210 mili- 
tary planes in 1952, including long-range 
heavy bombers of the B-36 type according 
to Aviation Age, a technical trade maga- 
zine. Sources in Europe identified the 
planes as 10,000 fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers, 1,800 medium bombers, 1,400 troop 
carrier transports, and 5,000 trainers and 
general purpose aircraft. 

The magazine said the Soviets had as- 
signed 14 of the heavy bombers—known 
as the TUG75 or Type 31 to operational 
air force units by last 31 March. They 
planned to produce 400 more this year. 
The big bomber has 6 turboprop engines 
and is capable of reaching the heart of 
industrial America and returning to So- 
viet bases without in-flight refueling ac- 
cording to the magazine.—Aviation Age. 





Sino-Soviet Agreement 

Immediate and long-term aid has been 
pledged to Communist China by the Soviet 
Union the official Chinese news agency re- 
ported. Immediate aid will be provided 
for 91 enterprises. The Soviet Union also 
offered advice to help China avoid pit- 
falls in the implementation of its 5-year 
plan.—News release. 


Agricultural Reform 

Far-reaching reforms in the agricul- 
tural program of the Soviet Union have 
been ordered in a decree of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. Farmers were 
encouraged to acquire private property, 
especially cattle, as the individual pros- 
perity of the peasant means general pros- 
perity for the national economy. The Com- 
mittee decreed various measures designed 
to stimulate farmers and persuade them 
to produce more, eat more, and live better, 
which is in keeping with the plan to en- 
sure an abundance of foodstuffs within 
the next 2 or 3 years.—News release. 
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A Future for the Colonial Forces 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel C. Nixon in “The 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) May 1953. 


MucH is being done in terms of money 
and material for the economic and social 
development of the Colonial Empire but 
little mention is made of what is perhaps 
the most valuable commodity in the Colo- 
nies—namely, manpower. There are more 
than 60 million people in the Colonies, 
and a detailed survey of how best this 
vast population could be employed would 
be instructive and valuable. It is self- 
evident that whatever amount of money 
is spent in development and whatever civil- 
ian uses are made of the pool of manpower 
available, all efforts will be futile if the 
Colonies do not make, in war, a con- 
tribution to the defense of the. Common- 
wealth commensurate with the resources 
available. It is proposed in this article to 
examine the present structure of the Colo- 
nial forces and to suggest means by which 
better preparations can be made in peace 
for the fullest use in war of these forces. 


Colonial Forces 


Military forces of some sort have ex- 
isted in the Colonies from the earliest 
days in which they first came under the 
protection of the British flag. In some 





Colonies, such as those in the East African 
Protectorates, local levies were used to 
pacify the countries and to bring law and 
order. In others, such as Hong Kong, 
local forces were raised only after the 
Colony was established. In World War I, 
native troops played an important part 
in local operations, as, for instance, 
against the Germans in East Africa. Mal- 
tese have for many years provided a num- 
ber of men for the Royal Navy, as well as 
contributing to the defense of their home- 
land with the Royal Malta Artillery and 
the now defunct King’s Own Malta Reg- 
iment. The West India Regiment played a 
part in World War I, and local forces in 
West Africa engaged in the campaigns in 
the Cameroons. 

In 1939, local forces existed, in some 
form, in all Colonies. Raised in Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Nyasaland, the 
King’s African Rifles consisted of six 
battalions of regular infantry, a battery 
of light artillery, and a signal section. 
Northern Rhodesia provided the Northern 
Rhodesia Regiment of one regular bat- 
talion of infantry. The Royal West Afri- 
can Frontier Force, raised in the West 
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African Colonies, consisted of eight regular 
infantry battalions, a small artillery ele- 
ment, and ancillary services. Regular bat- 
talions of the Malay Regiment existed 
and there were regular local forces in 
Transjordan and Aden and in the Sudan— 
not a Colony but a Condominium—there 
was the Sudan Defense Force. Hong Kong, 
Malaya, and Singapore had sizable volun- 
teer forces, all with a nucleus of regular 
British Army officers and senior noncom- 
missioned officers. At the other end of 
the scale, such Colonies as the Falkland 
Islands, North Borneo, and Fiji had very 
small local volunteer forces, trained by 
volunteer officers and lacking modern arms 
and any kind of regular army content. 
Most of these Colonial forces were de- 
signed simply as a form of military back- 
ing to the civil power, for use in an in- 
ternal security role, and no pretense was 
made of their fitness to engage in opera- 
tions in a major war. 

Unfortunately, enemies do not plan 
their strategy on a sporting basis, and 
half-trained local forces, raised to main- 
tain internal security, may find them- 
selves in the forefront of a major battle 
line. Within days of the entry of Japan 
into the war, units of the Federated Malay 
States Volunteer Defense Force were in 
action against a first-class military ma- 
chine, and the Hong Kong Volunteer De- 
fense Corps fought alongside regular 
units of the British and Canadian Armies 
in the defense of the Colony. Nobody would 
wish to do less than praise the gallantry 
and tenacity of the officers and men of 
these, and other units, but it is stupid to 
pretend that volunteer units, raised, 
trained, and paid for on peacetime scales, 
and designed to deal with the first emer- 
gencies of civil unrest, can hope to make a 
very valuable contribution to the defeat of 
a first-class enemy in a major war. 

It is possible that a future world war 
might start with an invasion of Fiji, the 
Falkland Islands, or some other remote 
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part of the Colonial Empire. We in Britain 
are careful to ensure that a substantial 
period of training is given to every soldier 
of our Army before he is sent to fight, 
and nobody would plan on committing re- 
cruits of the home guard to battles such 
as were fought down the Malayan Penin- 
sula in 1942. Yet that is exactly what hap- 
pened in some parts of the Empire and 
it does not seem that any great strides 
have been made to avoid a repetition of 
such misuses of untrained men. It is sig- 
nificant that in 1939 practically every 
Colony had to pass special legislation to 
permit the use of its forces outside its 
own territory, and this procedure applied 
where regular forces existed, as in the 
East African Colonies. 

However dismal the picture, credit 
must be given to the very real contribution 
that was made in World War II by Colo- 
nial forces. Mention has already been made 
of the noteworthy efforts of the volunteer 
forces in Hong Kong, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore. The King’s African Rifles and the 
Royal West African Frontier Force ac- 
quitted themselves well in the East African 
campaigns and later in Burma. The Fiji 
Regiment distinguished itself fighting the 
Japanese. Cypriots, Seychellois, and Mau- 
ritians were active in large numbers, 
chiefly in administrative units in the Mid- 
dle East, and the Caribbean Regiment 
served in Italy. The Royal Malta Artillery 
played a distinguished part in the fight- 
ing which earned the George Cross for the 
Island, and the Malay Regiment fought 
well in Malaya and Singapore. In fact, 
the war effort of the Colonies, in terms of 
army manpower alone, was formidable 
and, in addition, one must remember the 
small but valuable volunteer naval and ait 
units which fought in various campaigns. 

In this very brief survey, no mention 
has been made of the large number of 
men and women from the Colonies who 
served in units of the Royal Navy, the 
British Army, and the Royal Air Force. 
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It is interesting to note that the casualties 
to Colonial troops totaled more than 
36,000. However, impressive though the 
effort was (and obviously, we are here 
considering only one portion of that ef- 
fort), we are justified in asking whether 
the usefulness of the Colonial forces would 
not have been greater had there been a 
different system for raising, controlling, 
and expanding them as need arose. 

In proposing changes in the system of 
raising and training Colonial forces in 
peace, with the object of making them bet- 
ter fitted for war, great increases in 
spending need not necessarily be sug- 
gested. Provided certain basic principles 
are observed, the structure of the forces 
can be altered to make them better able 
to take their places rapidly in Common- 
wealth defense, without more recruits and 
on not much more money than at present, 
Of course, the financial side of the ques- 
tion is complex and it is difficult to think 
of a common yardstick which could be 
applied to all Colonies, since no two are 
exactly alike in form of government, 
natural wealth, and degree of civil prog- 
ress. Generally, however, the Colonies 
pay, out of their own revenues, for the 
local forces they raise. This includes pay 
of locally enlisted personnel, of officers 
and noncommissioned officers seconded 
from the British services, and money for 
arms, equipment, and transport. The finan- 
cial question is, of course, one of the roots 
of the difficulty of raising Colonial forces 
for Commonwealth as opposed to purely 
Colonial service. The Colonies’ first and 
primary use for their local forces is in the 
internal security role. No Colony, partic- 
ularly one with a locally elected majority 
in its legislature, such as Jamaica, is 
prepared to pay for artillery, engineer, 
and administrative units which, however 
essential for wartime expansion, are of 
no immediate use in dealing with civil 
disturbance. It is for this reason that 
Colonial forces were so tardy in putting 
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complete divisions into the field, because 
the nucleus on which to build divisions just 
did not exist and it is a long and difficult 
task to produce first-rate artillerymen, me- 
chanics, and other technicians from the 
often poorly educated material available. 


Principles for Employment 


There are a number of principles to be 
observed when proposing changes in the 
structure of the Colonial forces. The first 
has been mentioned and is most important. 
The Colonial Governments require the 
local forces primarily as a military back- 
ing to the civil authority and the police. 
A recent example of this has been the em- 
ployment of units of the King’s African 
Rifles against Mau Mau terrorists in 
Kenya. Such employment of Colonial 
forces immediately limits the size and 
clearly defines the structure of these 
forces which, with this role alone in view, 
tend to consist of rifle units, with few of 
the heavier weapons, no supporting arms 
and ancillary services, and light scales of 
equipment and transport. Moreover, since 
the Colonial Governments pay the financial 
piper they can justifiably demand to call 
the military march. This system of finan- 
cial control leads to a complication in a 
world war, when Colonial forces are used 
under War Office direction in a major 
plan. Then, the Colonial forces are made 
the financial responsibility of the British 
Government—the so-called Imperial forces 
—and many difficulties arise. For example, 
after the East and West African forces 
became the British Government’s financial 
responsibility in 1940, there were as many 
as four different rates of pay for one type 
of appointment. 

The next point is that it would be 
foolish to pretend that all Colonies could 
raise and train troops fit to undertake 
combat duties against a first-class enemy 
in a major war. The quality of Colonial 
troops varies greatly, and because envi- 
ronment, climate, temperament, and ed- 
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ucational progress are such important fac- 
tors, there can be no harm in saying 
bluntly that many Colonial forces could 
make their best contribution to Common- 
wealth defense by providing pioneers, 
drivers, and docks and railway operating 
units, and similar ancillary services. The 
manning of combat arms must obviously 
be done by the races most suitable, but 
every potential front-line soldier, white 
or colored, replaced in a base job by a 
suitable nonfighting man, is another con- 
tribution to final victory. One of the dif- 
ficulties of the wartime expansion of the 
Colonial forces was the number of British 
Army officers and enlisted men tied up as 
trainers of non-European soldiers, not 
only in combat units but in a great 
number of ancillary and technical units. 
From this we are led to the conclusion 
that, in replanning our Colonial forces, 
strict attention must be paid to the type 
of employment in war which men from 
each Colony are best fitted to undertake. 
Practically all the Colonial forces 
require the services of British Army offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and noncommis- 
sioned officers, and where a Colony main- 
tains a local naval or air force unit, 
personnel from the appropriate British 
service are seconded for a period in the 
Colony. It is most important that these 
seconded officers and men are of the high- 
est quality. Not only should their profes- 
sional qualifications be beyond question 
but also the matter of temperament should 
be examined. Before the last war, British 
Army officers wishing to serve with one of 
the Colonial forces were first interviewed 
at the Colonial office. If considered suit- 
able, they were then put on a waiting list, 
and often it was as much as 2 years before 
a candidate was called forward for service 
in the Colonies. A successful application 
pended as much as anything on the inter- 
viewing authorities’ estimation of the 
candidate’s temperamental suitability to 
serve with Colonial troops. During the 
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war, when the Colonial forces in East 
and West Africa expanded swiftly, large 
drafts of British officers and enlisted men 
were sent, willy-nilly, to serve with the 
native troops. The standard suffered at 
once, not because the drafted personnel 
were necessarily of poor quality, but be- 
cause, in many cases, they had no desire 
to serve with Africans. Consequently, 
there was a lack of sympathy and mutual 
understanding, and efficiency suffered. 

The terms of service for seconded Brit- 
ish officers and other ranks should be 
sufficiently attractive to bring forward 
the best. The present system of “induce- 
ment” allowances is, in effect, a half meas- 
ure and the very word “inducement” con- 
veys an entirely wrong impression. There 
should be keen competition among young 
British officers to be given an opportunity 
to serve with Colonial forces, where they 
can broaden their outlook, be given greater 
responsibilities, and have experiences and 
adventures in obscure and, often, little- 
known parts of the world. On the other 
hand, care should be taken to ensure that 
the purely financial benefits of service 
with the Colonial forces are not so attrac- 
tive that every time a British officer finds 
himself in money difficulties, his mind 
turns immediately to secondment as the 
ready way out. 

The last, and possibly the most impor- 
tant principle to be borne in mind, is 
that whatever is done to alter the struc- 
ture or form of the Colonial forces, noth- 
ing should be done to tamper with their 
character. The Colonial forces have a 
long and proud tradition; they have their 
battle honors, their distinctive uniforms, 
their strong local pride, and territorial 
associations. These, at all costs, must be 
maintained. Whatever radical changes are 
made in the organization and role of Colo- 
nial forces, it must always be remembered 
that they are the services of the Colonies 
and nothing must be done to make them 
subordinate to the British services. Poor 
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cousins do not make steadfast brothers 
in arms. 


Reorganization of Colonial Forces 

Having discussed the Colonial forces, 
and noted some of the major principles 
concerning them, it is appropriate to sug- 
gest some means by which these forces 
could be improved. First, and most ob- 
vious, is the question of planning. At the 
moment, there appears to be no over-all 
plan to deal with raising and training of 
the local forces and their proper employ- 
ment in war. Within the Colonies them- 
selves, the control may be efficient but the 
wider control, exercised from London, is 
necessarily loose and somewhat out of 
touch. The Oversea Defense Committee, 
formed by officials of the Colonial Office 
and the three services, and in close touch 
with the Chiefs of Staff Committee, sur- 
veys strategy from the Colonial point of 
view. However, this committee does not 
have a full-time service secretariat and 
there are no longer military advisors at 
the Colonial Office. While the committee 
deals with many of the points discussed 
in this article, it has no executive author- 
ity and can merely advise. Even the 
prewar system, whereby a general of- 
ficer—the Inspector General of African 
Colonial Forces—with a small military 
staff, worked from Downing Street, is 
gone. The logical answer is to appoint to 
the War Office a Director of Colonial 
Forces, with a small staff including rep- 
resentatives from the Admiralty and the 
Air Ministry. This director should be 
charged with replanning the Colonial 
forces, with ensuring their close liaison, 
especially for training, with overseas com- 
mands, and with dealing in London with 
the Colonial Office and other Ministries on 
all matters affecting the Colonial forces. 
He should also be the Chiefs’ of Staff ad- 
visor on matters affecting the Colonial 
forces and strategy which directly af- 
fects the Colonies, and in this capacity he 





should be the link between the Colonial 
Office and the Ministry of Defense. His 
staff should include civilian representa- 
tion, at a senior level, from the Colonial 
Office. 

Command of all Colonial units should be 
vested in the commanding general of the 
appropriate overseas command, although 
he should be directed to consult the civil 
authorities concerned when he proposes to 
use the local units. Strict orders should 
be issued concerning the occasion and 
method by which commanding generals 
may use local forces and they must, ob- 
viously, be fully aware of the political 
repercussions of, for instance, ordering 
local forces out of their own Colony for 
service overseas. 

As regards finance, the present system 
should be abolished. Colonies should con- 
tribute directly to a central fund, the 
amounts they are now paying for their 
own forces. This fund must remain under 
the control of the Secretary of State for 
Colonies, who alone has the means of di- 
rect and easy contact with the Colonial 
Governments necessary to satisfy them 
that the money is being spent wisely. To 
augment the service ministries’ votes 
with funds to pay for the Colonial forces 
would force those departments into an 
impossible position, since they rightly hold 
that that money, having once been voted 
to them, is theirs to spend as they think 
best; and they might not consider money 
spent on Colonial forces is fulfilling this 
condition. If, however, the Colonial Sec- 
retary retains control of the funds, they 
will be spent, as advised by the Director 
of Colonial Forces, in raising and main- 
taining local forces in the Colonies in ac- 
cordance with the amounts paid by each 
Colony, the whole being planned to fit in 
with Commonwealth strategy. It may be 
that it would be more satisfactory to make 
the Directorate of Colonial Forces a 
branch of the Colonial Office. Its relation- 
ship to the service ministries would then 
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be analogous to that of the Service depart- 
ments to the Ministry of Supply. 

In his planning, the Director must sur- 
vey each Colony. He must bear in mind 
the principles mentioned above and must 
ask himself three questions in relation to 
each Colony. First, what is the internal 
security threat and what local forces are 
required to deal with the most likely ad- 
verse internal situation? Colonial forces 
are primarily required as military back- 
ing to the civil power and it should be the 
first point to be considered. Naturally, 
such considerations as the availability of 
British forces and neighboring local forces 
to assist in dealing with a really serious 
internal security threat must be weighed. 

Next, some estimate must be made of 
the local forces’ duties in relation to cold 
war operations, both in the Colony itself 
and in other Colonies to which the forces 
could be sent. Examples of this role are, 
first, the part being taken by the African 
forces in the fighting in Malaya and, sec- 
ond, the responsibilities of the Royal 
Hong Kong Defense Force in resisting 
Communist infiltration into Hong Kong. 

Finally, a decision must be made on the 
part each Colony’s forces are to play in 
a major war. Here, perhaps more than in 
arriving at the other decisions, many im- 
ponderables will have bearing. However, 
an estimate, as accurate as possible, must 
be made. What can be decided, for in- 
stance, is the type of employment in a 
major war for which the men—and, pos- 
sibly, the women—of any particular Col- 
ony are best suited. Where a Colony, or 
a group of neighboring Colonies, is capa- 
ble of manning divisions, then nuclei of 
all the arms and services necessary for 
rapid expansion in war must be main- 
tained in peace. Trained reserves must be 
built up and a pre-planned number of divi- 
sions and brigades must be catered for. 
On the other hand, with a smaller Colony, 
perhaps already garrisoned by British 
troops as part of a strategic reserve (such 
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as Cyprus), it may be considered that its 
best contribution to the Commonwealth 
war effort would be in providing labor 
companies, muleteer teams, drivers, or 
complete units to work in base areas. 
From the answers to the questions posed 
above, it will be possible to decide on the 
form the local force in each Colony is to 
take. In considering the problem in each 
Colony there will, of course, have to be the 
fullest possible consultation with the Co- 
lonial Government concerned and with the 
Colonial Office. To fit those forms into the 
limits imposed by the money available 
from the Colonies may be impossible, 
Where this is true, it will be for the War 
Office, if necessary with an increased vote, 
to make a grant to the Colonial Secretary's 
funds to pay for the additional men and 
equipment for units required for more 
than the internal security role. Naturally, 
the political implication of reorganizing 
the Colonial forces will require careful 
consideration. It will be necessary that, in 
formulating his plans, the Director of Co- 
lonial Forces pays strict attention to the 
wishes of Colonial Governments and that 
he is careful in his approach to them. The 
personality and reputation of the officer 
chosen to fill the appointment will have 
considerable bearing on this point. 


Results of Reorganization 


It is not possible to discuss in this 
paper the implications of the proposed 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land, as no final decisions have yet been 
made. However, it is reasonably certain 
that if the Federation is established, it 
will require its own military forces and 
these would have to be based on the local 
units now available—the Royal Rhodesia 
Regiment, two Nyasaland battalions of 
the King’s African Rifles, and the North- 
ern Rhodesia Regiment, together with 4 
few volunteer units. One cannot foresee 
the final form the Federation’s forces will 
take, but quite evidently the Union of 
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South Africa would be vitally interested 
in it. A major difficulty might arise over 
the Union’s reaction toward any move to 
“Africanize” the Federal forces, that is, 
gradually to train Africans in them to 
hold commissioned ranks. Similarly, the 
Union’s view of the same process in the 
Gold Coast forces may be unfavorable. 
These problems are ones for the politician 
to solve and are mentioned to illustrate 
how impossible it is to regard Colonial 
forces simply from the military stand- 
point, without any political implications. 

The development of East Africa as a 
main overseas training ground for British 
troops is worth study. If such a prop- 
osition were feasible, it would be logi- 
cal to form mixed brigades of British and 
African battalions, on the lines of the 
prepartition Indian Army. 

The establishment of a Directorate of 
Colonial Forces at the War Office or at 
the Colonial Office would bring great bene- 
fit in training and liaison. It is essential 
that every Colonial force, whatever its 
primary and secondary roles, is trained 
alongside its equivalent arm or service in 
the British Army. By maintaining close 
liaison within overseas commands, by ar- 
ranging attendance of Colonial officers 
and enlisted men on courses in British 
Army establishments, and by arranging a 
regular although not greatly increased 
flow of well-trained British Army person- 
nel to the Colonial forces, much could be 
done to make them better able to function 
both in peace and in war. 

It may be that by “zoning” the Colonial 
forces, mutual assistance for training, for 
the maintenance of internal security in 
peace, and for building up fighting forma- 
tions in war would be made easier. Zones 
would overlap, where possible, with the 
present military commands, and the Col- 
onies within a zone could, in war, each 
contribute forces to make up a brigade 
or division, as was done in East and West 
Africa. This would entail an extension of 
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the functions and possibly even a fusing 
of the Local Defense Committees. 

The suggestions outlined above have, of 
necessity, been dealt with briefly. The 
whole subject of the Colonial forces de- 
serves careful study, detailed planning, 
and forthright action. Arguments on ab- 
struse constitutional procedure, quibbling 
over financial arrangements, and like de- 
lays will mean the continuance of a waste- 
ful system which might be unable to pro- 
vide just that extra tip of the scales 
toward final victory in war. 

Any suggestion that the British Govern- 
ment proposes to employ the inhabitants 
of the Colonies as mercenaries must be 
firmly denied by good propaganda and 
publicity. As already stated, our Colonial 
policy is to guide the Colonial peoples to 
self-government within the Commonwealth. 
We can quote the cases of India and Pak- 
istan when considering the military as- 
pect of this policy. The fact that the for- 
mer Indian Army was an efficient fighting 
force and played a notable part in fight- 
ing outside India in two wars in no way 
retarded the progress of India and Pakis- 
tan to self-government. In fact, because 
the Indian Army was such an efficient 
machine the process must have been as- 
sisted, because the two new nations had 
immediately available to them the forces 
necessary for defense. The same could be 
true of the Colonies. The Gold Coast, 
which has gone far along the road to 
complete independence, has the Gold Coast 
Regiment available as a nucleus on which 
to form an army if and when the Colony 
becomes a dominion. 

To critics, both home and abroad, who 
would raise the cry that a new future for 
the Colonial forces means the militariza- 
tion of subject peoples, there are two an- 
swers. First, no vast increase in num- 
bers or expenditure is required to turn 
many of the Colonial forces from their 
present state of para-military police in- 
to efficient units for Commonwealth de- 
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fense. Second, nobody with experience of 
Colonial troops can deny that the men 
leave the colors with a greater sense of 
self-pride, a higher educational standard, 
and a better realization of civil respon- 
sibility than they had when they enlisted. 
Good soldiers can always make good citi- 
zens; poor soldiers, ill-trained and im- 
properly employed, become ready prey to 
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the agitator and the street-corner poli- 
tician and do not, in war, justify their 
existence. An examination of the subject 
shows that there is a real need to reor- 
ganize the Colonial forces, with results 
that would be important both in peace 
and in war. Failure to take action while 
there is yet time might have serious con- 
sequences. 





Soviet Inland Water Network 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
“Revue Militaire d’Information” (France) 10 February 1953. 


IN THE field of commercial shipping, the 
Soviet Union occupies only eighth place 
with a little more than two million tons, 
following the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Norway, Panama, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy. Are we to think that the 
statistics of the Soviet Union are inten- 
tionally incorrect? Has the Soviet Union 
more shipping than she admits? It is not 
improbable, but there is another and more 
valid reason for this relative, confessed, 
and proclaimed inferiority. At the present 
moment, the Soviet Union is devoting a 
very large part of its efforts toward the 
problem of interior navigation. In her 
own territory as well as in that of her 
satellite nations, she has undertaken the 
methodical and complete execution of a 
formidable plan of inland waterway com- 
munications system, which extends from 
Berlin and Vienna to the desert regions 
of the Aral Sea and to Siberia. 


This plan is divided into several parts 
because of geographical considerations 
but, regarded as a whole, shows very vig- 
orous logical planning. There is: 

1. The western plan, covering the Pol- 
ish-German plain. 

2. The plan which has to do with the 


great Volga and Dnepr—the aim being to 
make Moscow the great port of the five 
seas in the center of a star whose branches 
extend to the White Sea, the Baltic Sea, 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the Urals. 


3. Then the eastern plan of the semi- 
desert or desert regions of which the 
Manytch Canal and the great Turkmene 
Canal are the principal realizations for 
the south Caucasian area. 

4. The Davidov plan covers northern 
Siberia. 

Of course, all these fragmentary plans 
are conceived in such a manner that they 
will constitute, once completed, an en- 
semble of perfectly harmonized networks. 


The Western Plan 

This study is limited to the western 
plan, extending from the Vistula to the 
German network via the Polish network. 
The growing importance of the commercial 
intercourse—between the Soviet Union and 
its western neighbors—demands of the in- 
land waterway networks a _ ceaselessly 
growing service for ensuring the regular- 
ity necessary to the economic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Polish- 
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German plain. Three east-west axes of 
penetration appear very clearly on the 
map in the general design of the work that 
has been undertaken. These axes joining 
the German network are: 

1. In the north, from the White Sea to 
the Baltic, toward Berlin and the north- 
ern German canals, which terminate at 
Duisburg on the Rhine. 

2. In the center, from Warsaw to Kra- 
kow and Prague, as far as the Elbe. 

3. In the south, in Hungary and Ruma- 
nia, from the Tizna to Budapest, Bratis- 
lav, and Vienna, in the direction of the 
German networks extending from the 
Rhine toward the Danube, by way of the 
Main, from Mayence to Regensburg, and 
by way of the Neckar from Ludwig-Mann- 
heim to Stuttgart and Ulm. 

It appears that by means of these three 
principal routes the Soviets desire to move 
the north-south line along the Vistula- 
Volga westward to the Oder and the 
Elbe, and to make the Danube the prin- 
cipal route of a central-European economy 
dominated by the Soviet Union. 


From the Vistula to Berlin 


The central system between the Euro- 
pean section of the Soviet Union and its 
Asiatic areas consists of the following net- 
works extending from the north to the 
south: the Stalin Canal (White Sea to 
Lake Onega); the Maria system (Lake 
Onega to Lake Ladoga); the Moscow 
Canal (Moscow-Volga); the Don-Volga 
Canal; and the Stalingrad Canal (Volga- 
Ural). 

On the basis of these networks, which 
are planned to connect with the west, 
what is the status of the work already 
completed? 

In 1938, Poland had at her disposal 
3,881 miles of navigable waterways of 
various types and suitable only for small 
water craft. This is why a 30-year plan 
was instituted calling for the construction 
of a homogeneous network that could be 
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used at all points by 1,000-ton barges. The 
Vistula, the Oder, the Bug, the Notec, and 
the Warta Rivers are the object of very im- 
portant construction projects. The north- 
ern network, Kaliningrad-Berlin, takes 
the following course: it begins at Kalinin- 
grad and by way of the Nogat (east delta 
of the Vistula) reaches this large river 
which it follows for a distance of 37 miles 
to Bydgoszcz. The course then heads due 
east-west in the direction of Berlin either 
by way of the Vistula, Warta-Oder, or 
farther to the north by way of the 122- 
mile waterway which makes use of the 
Brda, the Bydgoszcz Canal, the Notec, and 
the Warta, tributary of the Oder (navi- 
gable by boats of 600 tons). One arrives, 
thus, at the Oder and is able, from there, 
to reach Berlin by way of the Oder-Spree 
Canal or by way of the Hohenzollern 
Canal. In this northern region, the Warta- 
Goplo Canal (opened in 1949) reduces by 
153 miles the distance between the Sile- 
sian coal fields and Gdansk. 


Warsaw-Prague 


These central networks are much better 
—better equipped, and used more often. 

1. From the Nemunas to Warsaw: from 
the Nemunas, Netta is reached by way of 
the Augustowski Canal. From there, by 
way of the Biebrza, the Narew, and the 
Bug, one reaches the Vistula at Warsaw. 
Moreover, the Bug is to be made navigable 
for 1,000-ton barges between Modlin and 
Brest Litovsk. 

2. From Warsaw to Prague by way of 
Krakow: a 5-year plan (1950-55) has been 
worked out for the organization of the Vis- 
tula down stream from Krakéw in the 
direction of Warsaw. 

From the Vistula to the Oder, along the 
line, Krakéw-Prague: a project is under 
way, beginning at Zozle on the Oder, pro- 
viding for the prolongation of the Gliwice 
Canal as far as Modrzejow on the Czarna 
Przemsza, a tributary of the Vistula (22 
miles), and from there to the junction of 
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the Dunajec with the Vistula. Thousand- 
ton barges will be able to navigate on 
this route which will be comprised of dams 
of a capacity of about 33 billion cubic 
yards of water. It is expected that it will 
require 16 years for the completion of 
this work. 

The Oder is navigable for 1,000-ton 
barges only as far as Wroslaw (Breslau), 
for barges of 650 tons as far as Kozle, 
150 tons from Kozle to Raciborg, and of 
50 tons from this city as far as Opawa. 
But a Polish-Czech agreement expressed 
the desire to make the upper Oder navi- 
gable for large carriers. Six years will be 
necessary. “Thus would be realized the 
first part of the Oder-Danube route 
through the Moravian Pass, ancient amber 
route which joined Rome with the shores 
of the Baltic.” 


The Elbe-Oder-Danube Canal 


The Elbe-Oder-Danube Canal is the most 
sensational of the east-west central proj- 
ects. The general course is as follows: 

1. An Oder-Danube Canal will connect 
Kozle (at the end of the Gliwice Canal) 
with Devin, near Bratislava. It is com- 
prised of two levels: the first from Kozle 
to Hranice (65 miles); the second, from 
this city to Devin (107 miles): a total of 
192 miles inclusive of a summit level of 
20 miles. Barges of 1,000-ton capacity will 
be able to navigate there. The locks will 
be 738 feet in length and will be able to 
permit the simultaneous passage of two 
barges and a tow-boat. The annual traffic 
through this canal is estimated at 5 bil- 
lion mile-tons. 

2. This canal, once constructed, will 
then be used to join the Elbe with the 
Danube, as it is planned to do. A canal 
will be dug from the Elbe to the Oder- 
Danube Canal, which will join the latter 
at Prerov. This canal will be 98 miles 
long. Beginning at Pardubice, east of 
Prague, it will be of the most modern de- 
sign and will include a tunnel of over 9 
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miles. Thus, Hamburg will be connected 
with the Black Sea over a continuous 
water route of 1,863 miles. 

The general plan of this principal con- 
nection is in the form of a great Y, whose 
supporting branch extends from the Dan- 
ube to Prerov. The two upper branches, 
spreading out from this city, are directed, 
the one on the west, toward the Elbe, and 
that on the east, toward the Oder; the 
latter being doubled by a connection on the 
upper Oder, with the Vistula, by .way 
of the Moravian Pass. 


In the Direction of the Danube 


Finally, by the decision of the Council 
of Commissars of the Romanian People, 
26 May 1949, there is envisioned the im- 
mediate construction of a canal across the 
Dobrudja between Cerna Voda on the 
Danube and Midia on the Black Sea. Of 
course, the ports of Midia and of Con- 
stanta will be modernized. All of this is to 
be finished by 1955. There remains to be 
noted the plans for a Danube-Bucharest 
Canal, the organization of the Prut, which 
serves as a frontier between the Soviet 
Union and Rumania. Thus, Midia and 
Constanta will be in direct contact not 
only with the Ukraine and the Doneiz, 
with the Volga and the Caspian Sea, but 
also with the Aral Sea by way of the 
Turkmene Canal. 


Strategic Conclusions 


It is not without interest to note that 
this triple east-west orientation is con- 
ceived in such a manner that it not only 
connects the three principal centers of 
west and central Europe, Berlin, Prague, 
and Vienna, with the junction of the Ger- 
man routes coming from the west, but also 
permits an optimum Baltic, Adriatic, 
and Black Sea network which, on the 
south, encircles the Adriatic and Yugo- 
slavia with a Vienna-Budapest, Bucharest 
line. It also carries to the Danube the 
water frontier formerly fixed at the 
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western affluents of the Black Sea, the 
‘Dniestr, the Prut, and the Sireth, and 
which, on the north, pushes clear to the 
Elbe the line of demarcation which pre- 
viously was established on the Nemunas 
or the Vistula. Commercial routes, quite 
evidently; but also, strategic routes. The 
two objectives are inseparable. In any 
case, the Soviet Union regards, without 
any question, her satellite countries in- 
clusive of East Germany, as integrated, if 
not definitively, at least in a stable man- 
ner, since she undertakes, in them, as in 
her own territory, projects which are to 
continue for 30 years. It is not unreason- 
able to believe that after such great ef- 
forts, she will make the maximum effort 
to continue her tutelage over this Euro- 
pean, geographic ensemble. 

Where will the Soviet Union stop? This 
is a superfluous question! The expansion 
of great empires follows sociologic laws 
which are beyond the powers of thought of 
a single individual to grasp. The Soviet 
Union’s century-old aspirations, with re- 
gard to Poland and the Balkans, already 
belong to history. There should follow, 
logically, a push toward the commercial 
routes of the Mediterranean and the North 
Atlantic. The day when this pressure 
should no longer meet with any thing 
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more than weak resistance, the Soviet 
zones of interest would necessarily swell 
out to the West. Now, that moment has 
arrived. The ethnical mosaic of central 
Europe, no longer dominated by the or- 
ganic framework of a Germany, now di- 
vided into two parts, has provided the 
opportunity and the line of demarcation 
between the Soviet Union and the West, is 
in process of being moved from the Vistula 
to the Elbe, from Warsaw to Prague, 
from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. 

Considering the magnitude of the proj- 
ects that are being undertaken, it may be 
claimed that financial difficulties and dif- 
ficulties in the way of labor manpower 
will interfere with their realization. How- 
ever, this first difficulty does not exist in 
dictatorial nations and as for the second, 
have we not just learned that the transfer 
of Chinese and Mongolian populations has 
already been begun in certain satellite 
countries? 

Have the nations of Western Europe 
meditated on the significance of this Soviet 
policy of interior navigation? Belgium, 
Holland, and the Germany of the Bonn 
Government have started to work. It re- 
mains to persuade France that the water 
route is not a mode of transportation that 
belongs only to history. 





A perusal of available military and civilian publications, during the past 3 months, 
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Unsinkable Carriers 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
“The Navy” (Great Britain) March 1953. 


AIR cover, it is now accepted, is needed 
for most naval or military operations. It 
is what the newspaper men call a “must.” 
However, there is a fundamental argu- 
ment about how it should be provided. 
Some say that it can always be provided 
by land-based aircraft; others say that 
in many circumstances it can be provided 
only by ship-based aircraft. The facts are 
discernible in aircraft performance fig- 
ures. In the broadest terms, aircraft per- 
formance figures indicate that air cover 
cannot at present be provided in all cir- 
cumstances by land-based aircraft al- 
though it is a possibility that at some 
future date it might be. 

As long as air cover is impracticable 
with land-based aircraft, carriers are a 
necessity. They are not just desirable, or 
just useful; they are necessary. The situa- 
tion may be summed up by saying that 
for many naval operations air cover is 
necessary and that for air cover carriers 
are necessary. There is little point, there- 
fore, in the arguments that have been 
raging over the years about carrier vul- 
nerability. 

Mobile Base 

While the operational ranges of aircraft 
are as restricted as they are at present— 
which means until atomic power units 
are in service—the base must be mobile. 
The aircraft will not go to the base, be- 
cause it has too little fuel, so the base 
must go to the aircraft. Moreover, the 
only known mobile base for aircraft is 
the carrier. It may be a ship or another 
aircraft; but at the moment the ship is 
the practical form. 

These are facts supported by the figures 
issued by the manufacturers of military 
aircraft. No fighters are made with a suf- 
ficient radius of action to enable them to 


co-operate with fleets at sea, even during 
the most restricted operations. There- 
fore, the fleet must take with it its own 
air cover. 

Inevitably the carrier must be vulner- 
able compared with some other types of 
craft. Its design and construction are 
circumscribed by its duties. Its flight deck 
is, intrinsically, an encumbrance. Its 
hangars and other special equipment de- 
tract from its intrinsic fighting strength. 
It can fight only with the full aid of its 
aircraft. It must provide not only the 
cover for others; but also for itself. If 
one took away the flight deck and the 
special equipment and put in guns or 
armor, it might be a better fighting ship 
itself; but it would be a worse fighting 
ship as a unit of a fleet. 


Vulnerability 

All these things must be kept in mind 
when the vulnerability of aircraft carriers 
is being considered. Their vulnerability 
must be reduced to a minimum; but, how- 
ever vulnerable they remain when all 
ingenuity has been exercised in their build- 
ing, they are still a necessity. They may 
be looked upon in several different fash- 
ions: for instance as weapon carriers, or 
as transports. Much depends upon the 
view that is held of the airplane itself. 
Is it a weapon like a gun, or a vehicle 
for carrying a weapon? It is a more dif- 
ficult question to answer than appears at 
first sight because of the rapid advance in 
guided missiles. For some purposes—es- 
pecially interception—the pilotless air- 
craft may in the end oust the other kind. 
However, it seems that for the pilotless, 
as well as for the piloted, aircraft, the car- 
rier will play the same role. It will re- 
main a mobile base. 
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Mobility has been the ideal of so many 
military specialists that it is strange that 
when a machine which increases mobility 
is devised, it should be criticized on the 
grounds that it is too vulnerable. More- 
over, the criticism often goes beyond the 
facts. During World War II, Great Brit- 
ain had 58 aircraft carriers in service, 
including escort carriers. Eight were lost. 
Of these eight, four were built during 
World War I and so did not incorporate 
up-to-date protective devices. The figures 
for the United States Navy were equally 
illuminating; 110 carriers of all kinds 
were in service and, of these, 11 were 
lost. A break-down of the British figures 
shows that we had 11 fleet carriers oper- 
ating. Four were lost, only one of them, 
the Ark Royal, being of modern construc- 
tion. The remaining three were World 


War I ships. The Glorious was sunk when 
stripped of her aircraft, when she was 
being used as a troop transport. 


Need 

Improved aircraft performance does not 
reduce the need for the mobile base. The 
accelerating tempo of air war must be 
borne in mind. The time available for 
any given air operation, whether against 
land or marine targets, has been halved 
since World War II and it is on the way 
to a further decrease. Bombers which had 
difficulty in averaging more than 200 miles 
an hour on a long mission will soon be re- 
placed by bombers able to average 500 
miles an hour. In the field of naval strike 
aircraft, this change may not be so im- 
portant as in other fields; but in the pro- 
vision of air cover it is a dominant factor. 
The time taken to intercept from the mo- 
ment of the radar warning is crucial. 
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Advances 

Aircraft designers have been active 
in reducing the interval. They have built 
aircraft already which can climb to 
40,000 feet in 3 minutes and, as has been 
mentioned, further advances are immi- 
nent. Rate of climb is being swiftly im- 
proved. But, however rapid this advance, 
it can easily be negatived by the unfavor- 
able situation of the base. All the work 
done in speeding up the warning system 
and in getting the aircraft into the air 
with the least delay is wasted if they 
leave from a remote base and must fly a 
great distance before they can intercept. 

Therefore, the advances that have al- 
ready been made in aircraft performance 
are emphasizing the need for the aircraft 
carrier. 


Conclusion 

Mobility has been the watchword of 
the strategists over the years. Tactical 
mobility may be influenced by the ad- 
vances in aircraft performance which we 
are. now witnessing; but strategical 
mobility can be secured only by using 
a mobile base. In a large, land operation, 
the provision of bases always close 
enough to the battlefield is a major task 
for the engineers and is becoming 4 
more and more difficult task as aircraft 
make heavier demands on runway length 
and resistance. The vulnerability of the 
land base in course of construction, how- 
ever modern the equipment, is high. The 
mobility is bought at a price. Moreover, 
at sea the same general picture is true 
of air operations. The mobile base is 
required. Its value is so high that 4 
fairly high price in vulnerability must, 
if necessary, be paid for it. 
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Japan’s Generals Plan 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Takashi Oka in 
“The Christian Science Monitor” (United States) 26 June 1953.* 


HipDEN behind the smoke screen of the 
conflict in Korea, former officers of Japan’s 
Imperial Army and Navy are plotting to 
revive the vast war machine which Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur disbanded in 
1946. 

For the generals and admirals who 

once headed Dai -Nippon’s Asiatic le- 
gions, it is only natural that they should 
once again meet in the tea shops back of 
Ginza and consider ways and means of 
regaining control and, incidentally, re- 
establishing their past prestige in the 
national community. 
’ Increasingly effective organization with- 
in their own-ranks, a few spectacular polit- 
ical victoriés, and collaboration with lead- 
ing industrialists in drafting blueprints 
for Japanese rearmament have given these 
officers renewed hope that they again will 
become an effective instrument of power in 
the political structure of their nation. 

Last year the Kaikokai, an organization 
of former regular Army officers, was set up 
on a nation-wide scale, with General Sa- 
damu Shimomura, War Minister when Ja- 
pan surrendered, as its president. Within 
the Kaikokai are the Doyokai (Saturday 
Club) for generals and lieutenant gen- 
erals, the Suiyokai (Wednesday Club) for 
major generals, and the Issuikai for 
colonels. 

It has branches in almost all of Japan’s 
prefectures, and while as yet it has not 
shown political strength on a nation-wide 
scale, it has won significant victories in 
local elections, particularly in the south- 
ern island of Kyushu. Its main function, 
at present, seems to be more educational 
than political—the promotion of a popular 
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climate favorable to rearmament and a 
new national army. 

The Suikokai, the Navy equivalent of 
the Kaikokai, is headed by Admirals Kat- 
sunoshin Yamanashi and Kichisaburo No- 
mura, but it is a much more loosely or- 
ganized group than the Army one. A Koku 
Dojinkai (Air Comrades Society) also has 
been set up as of November last year for 
former members of the Air Corps. 

More spectacular than the slow ground- 
work being laid by these ex-servicemen’s 
societies, however, have been the surprise 
election victories of individuals apparently 
unaided by organizations, such as Colo- 
nel Masanobu Tsuji last fall and again 
this spring and General Kazushige Ugaki 
this spring. General Ugaki, former War 
Minister and senior surviving general, 
was elected to the House of Councilors by 
a record nation-wide vote of 506,503. 

In his first post-election statement the 
General called for rearmament, promising, 
“TI am sure that a way to found a new peo- 
ple’s army, free from the faults of the 
old, will be discovered.” Already in his 
middle 80s, however, the general is not 
expected to exert more than a nominal in- 
fluence on future policies. 

Quite different is the case of Colonel 
Tsuji. Former ace strategist for the Jap- 
anese Army’s Malayan campaign, the colo- 
nel conducted a whirlwind campaign in 
his native prefecture of Ishikawa and won 
by more than 20,000 votes over his closest 
rival. This was in the October elections 
last year. This spring he won again by a 
handy majority, proving that his initial 
victory had been no flash in the pan. 

Colonel Tsuji conducted his fall cam- 
paign from an army tent, with the slogan, 
“Don’t be another Korea!” He called for 
the withdrawal of American troops from 
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Japan and urged the formation of a 
“Third Force in Asia” to counterbalance 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
In his spring campaign he set up a more 
formal headquarters, and this time de- 
manded not only American withdrawal 
from Japan but the establishment of a 





A Japanese naval cadet practicing ship-to- 
shore flag signals—United Press photo. 


strong Japanese defense force independent 
of American arms. 

Colonel Tsuji’s violent appeals won 
over substantial portions even of labor 
union men who formerly had voted Social- 
ist or Communist. He drew his votes uni- 
formly from urban and rural areas, un- 
like rival candidates, who tended to show 
concentrated strength in some areas and 
none in others. The labor union men re- 
turned to their original allegiance this 
spring and elected a right-wing Socialist; 
but Colonel Tsuji still showed strength 
among the petty bourgeoisie—the shop- 
keepers, the minor clerks, the salaried 
workers—the same class which in Germany 
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had been Hitler’s most ardent supporters, 

Hand in hand with this emotional ap- 
peal, however, went a careful work of or- 
ganization, particularly in the rural areas, 
Retired Army officers, who come mostly 
from landowning families long prominent 
in village and county affairs, canvassed 
their districts in support of their candi- 
date. In the cities, merchants who for- 
merly had supplied the Army with pro- 
visions worked among their fellow dealers 
to promote Colonel Tsuji’s campaign. The 








A Japanese Safety Force student receiving 
M-24 tank training—United Press photo. 


results were seen in the solid core of votes 
which Colonel Tsuji obtained and_ has 
managed to retain. 

Colonel Tsuji’s victory so far has not 
been duplicated by other Army officers, 
although some have tried. Army officers 
and others of rightist persuasions gat- 
nered a total of 1,200,000 votes in the 
recent House of Councilors elections, but 
only General Ugaki actually was elected. 

Meanwhile, in the economic field, 4 
number of plans for Japanese rearmament 
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have been drawn up quietly for former 
high-ranking Army and Navy officers 
working in close collaboration with lead- 
ing industrialists. 

Two years ago the Federation of Eco- 
nomic Organizations, powerful industrial 
association and financial godmother of the 
present Liberal regime, set up a Council 
for Economic Co-operation. To this coun- 
cil were appointed representatives from 
the various industries and several former 
admirals and generals, most of whom had 
been active in wartime procurement. 

These admirals and generals helped the 
defense production committee of the fed- 
eration to formulate an extensive blue- 
print for Japanese rearmament, the salient 
features of which were the establishment 
of a 15-division defense force within 6 
years, with 15 more divisions in reserve, 
a 300,000-ton Navy, and a 2,800-plane Air 
Force. It was expected that this rearma- 
ment would cost approximately $4,670,- 
000,000, with the United States footing 
roughly half the bill. 

Before the defense production commit- 
tee’s plan was arrived at, several inter- 
mediate plans were considered, such as 
the so-called “Y’? Committee Plan, drafted 
by Rear Admiral Yoshio Yamamoto, and 
the Godo Plan, evolved by Vice-Admiral 
Takuo Godo with the aid of Admiral Ki- 
chisaburo Nomura and Vice-Admiral Zen- 
shiro Hoshina. From all these plans 
emerged the present National Safety 
Corps Plan, which, according to National 
Safety Minister Tokutaro Kimura, calls 
for a 200,000-man Safety Corps ,(the Lib- 
eral Government’s euphemism for a reg- 
ular Army, which is forbidden under the 
existing Constitution), a 150,000-ton 
Coast Guard, and 1,500 planes by 1958. 

Who will command this new Army and 
Navy? Premier Yoshida, although his 
government is pressing forward with re- 
armament plans, does not get along with 
flamboyant figures such as Colonel Tsuji 
and others belonging to the extreme right- 
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wing of the militarists. His principal ad- 
visors at present are the mild-mannered 
Lieutenant General Eiichi Tatsumi, for- 
mer military attaché in London, and Rear 
Admiral Yoshio Yamamoto, formerly of 
the Naval Affairs Bureau. 

It is a question how long the civilian 
government can retain control of the 
armed services once rearmament is really 
on the way. Already the National Safety 
Corps is being attacked as a mercenary of 
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Japan’s National Defense Force using half- 
tracks during training.—World Wide photo. 


the United States, and a recent writer in 
the Army magazine Akebono advocates 
that officers now serving in this corps be 
permitted to join the new “National 
Army” only after rigid screening. 


Thus, in a variety of ways, officers of 
the former Imperial Armed Forces are 
trying their wings again after seven lean 
years under the American occupation. 
Their resurgence places one more strain 
on the still-fragile fabric of Japanese de- 
mocracy. 
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Divisional Reconnaissance Element 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Dr. F. M. von 
Senger und Etterlin in “An Cosantoir” (Ireland) July 1953. 


UNITS whose composition and tasks are 
extraordinarily diverse in character have 
been, and still are, designated as recon- 
naissance units. The motley array extends 
from special armored car formations to 
units which do not differ materially from 
infantry battalions. 

The armored car detachments of the 
French light motorized division of 1937 
and of the German light division of 1938 
were examples of the highly specialized 
formations of the first type. Up to 1942 
the British armored division was provided 
with a somewhat similar unit. At the other 
end of the scale we find the German motor- 
cycle battalions (up to 1941) and the Ital- 
ian Bersaglieris capable of engaging in all 
forms of combat. 

Between these two extremes lies an al- 
most endless series of mixed formations. 


German Types 


The German armored reconnaissance 
units during the years 1938-41 showed a 
certain infantry strength (1 or 2 armored 
reconnaissance squadrons, 1 motorcycle 
company, 1 heavy weapons company). The 
amalgamation of the reconnaissance unit 
with the motorcycle battalion, produced 
the motorcycle battalion, 1942 type (1 ar- 
mored reconnaissance squadron, 3 armored 
reconnaissance companies carried in light 
armored vehicles or mounted on motorcy- 
cles, 1 heavy weapons company) and the 
armored reconnaissance unit, 1943 type (2 
armored reconnaissance squadrons, 2 ar- 
mored reconnaissance companies in light 
armored cars, 1 heavy weapons company). 

These hybrid creations resulted from a 
compromise between the demand for 
purely reconnaissance units on the one 
hand and the need for a fast infantry 
formation on the other. They could not 


fully satisfy the requirements from either 
point of view. 

For reconnaissance purposes, they were 
too unwieldy. Their leadership was gener- 
ally burdened with other combat tasks to 
such an extent that it was not, in addi- 
tion, possible to achieve any worth-while 
reconnaissance results. On the other hand, 
their infantry combat power was too weak 
to cope with the tasks with which the com- 
manders were being confronted to an in- 
creasing extent. 

Divisional commanders, with a practical 
turn of mind, therefore, summarily dis- 
banded the unit and incorporated the ar- 
mored reconnaissance troops directly into 
the division while the other elements were 
combined with the armored infantry bat- 
talion to form a fully armored regiment 
which was frequently employed with great 
success. 

At the beginning of the war a theory 
was also entertained in the United States 
by which corps and divisions would first 
have to advance over extensive areas be-— 
fore they would come into direct contact 
with the enemy. This theory led to the 
establishment of numerous special re- 
connaissance units (an armored recon- 
naissance squadron with the motorized 
infantry divisions, an armored reconnais- 
sance unit with the armored division, an 
armored reconnaissance regiment with the 
corps). These, sent far in advance of the 
combat troops, were to be employed for 
the purpose of reconnaissance and its 
shadowy sister, counterreconnaissance. 

While they were able to create freely, 
the soberly-calculating commanders of the 
field army never thought of being satis- 
fied solely with such specialized employ- 
ment. The training and subsequent employ- 
ment of the units followed quite different 





















lines from those conceived by the theorists. 
The Bad Nauheim General Report of 
1945 on the combat experiences of these 
units came to the striking conclusion that 
only 2 percent of their combat employment 
was devoted to actual reconnaissance. The 
result was that one hesitated to use the 
word “reconnaissance” in connection with 
these units at all. They did, it is true, re- 
tain this name but they were thoroughly 
reorganized in conformity with their tasks 
and equipment. 

This reorganization resulted in the ar- 
mored reconnaissance unit type 1949-50. 
It was a conglomeration of types of vehi- 
cles which simply could not be more di- 
verse in character. The German units at 
least contained uniform companies. Here, 
however, the companies are so mixed that 
a troop embraces 2 light tanks, 1 in- 
fantry group in heavy armored cars, 1 
medium mortar on two jeeps, and infantry 
on five jeeps. To this is added a medium 
armored company and a battery of 105- 
mm self-propelled light howitzers. If, in 
the meantime, these tanks have been re- 
placed by the new light tank, Walker Bull- 
dog, the basic structure of the unit has 
not been altered very much. It may, in 
accordance with the directive of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Supreme 
Commander, also set the standard for the 
armored reconnaissance units planned for 
armored divisions of the European De- 
fense Community. 


Simple Solution 

The development, therefore, ended, on 
the German side, with a hybrid creation 
resulting from a vague compromise and, 
on the American side, with a shapeless 
mixed formation which only appears to 
have a reconnaissance mission in name 
and which, in reality, is primarily de- 
signed for quite different purposes. 

In view of this, it seems advisable to 
seek a clear and simple solution. It can 
only be found in the direction of further 
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development along the lines already indi- 
cated. This points, unmistakably, to the 
conversion of these units into really fast 
formations. This does not indicate a neg- 
lect of the true function of reconnais- 
sance. On the contrary, reconsideration 
of this will show that it deserves much 
wider scope than that so far given to it 
in military organization. Since reconnais- 
sance is not a special mission entrusted 
to a particular unit, the assigning of it 
to special formations must be regarded as 
fundamentally wrong. 


Function of Reconnaissance 


In view of the function of reconnais- 
sance, a fundamental deviation from the 
pertinent instructions in the German Field 
Service Manual is necessary. Without 
claiming to be exhaustive, we will set 
forth a few proposals for clearing up the 
problem which might, in turn, serve as a 
basis for proposals concerning organiza- 
tion. 

1. It is of primary importance to re- 
member that reconnaissance is not a form 
of combat but an instrument of leader- 
ship. Consequently, it is on an equal foot- 
ing with other instruments of leadership, 
such as telephonic installations. Reconnais- 
sance is a task which no formation com- 
mander, regardless of rank, can evade. 
Reconnaissance forces, insofar as they are 
necessary in the form of special technical 
forces, must, therefore, be integrated, 
constituent parts of the immediate com- 
mand on every level. 

2. The only representative of tactical 
ground reconnaissance, regardless of the 
level of organization, is the patrol. Com- 
bat reconnaissance is the exception and is 
not a task for the patrol—it requires the 
employment. of normal combat units. The 
less frequent need for combat reconnais- 
sance rules out, from the point of view of 
order of battle, the permanent combination 
of combat units and patrols under joint 
leadership. 
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3. As the execution and evaluation of 
reconnaissance is a direct task facing 
every commander, responsibility in the 
matter cannot be left to a special command 
post. Senior commanders must employ spe- 
cial officers in the execution of this task. 
This becomes particularly necessary when 
the employment of numerous patrols is 
in question; when liaison between different 
reconnaissance forces has to be organized; 
or when the evaluation of reconnaissance 
results is particularly voluminous or dif- 
ficult. The director of reconnaissance has 
no independent right to command. He is 
permanently at the forward headquarters 
of the commander. 

4. The most important instrument of re- 
connaissance is radio. Armored reconnais- 
sance radio operators and net stations 
form the real reconnaissance combat team. 
Smooth and rapid operation of radio com- 
munications has often an even more 
decisive influence on the value of recon- 
naissance than the collection of reports. 
Consequently, patrols and net stations 
should, as a rule, be combined under joint 
technical leadership. This technical unit 
commander places the reconnaissance in- 
strument at the disposal of the tactical 
leadership. He thus fulfills a function more 
or less similar to that of the commander 
of a signal unit. 

5. Only in exceptional cases should re- 
connaissance forces (patrols and net sta- 
tions) of the senior level be made subor- 
dinate to tactical commanders on the 
junior level. The reconnaissance . results 
on the senior level should, however, al- 
ways be communicated downward through 
the command channel. Likewise, reconnais- 
sance results on the junior level should al- 
ways be transmitted upward in the form 
of reports. This automatically produces 
a system of perfect reconnaissance as a 
basis for the tactical execution of any 
combat task. 

These considerations leave one with the 
following detailed picture of the organ- 
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ization of special reconnaissance forces: 

1. On the battalion level no special re- 
connaissance forces are, as a rule, nec- 
essary. Only to the extent that the radio 
equipment of the forces to be used for 
reconnaissance purposes, such as the ar- 
mored infantry section, is inadequate for 
the task, should stronger CW radio units be 
made available to the battalion staff. (Such 
units belong to the signal platoon. Their 
commanders are patrol leaders with par- 
ticularly high qualifications.) The direction 
and evaluation of reconnaissance is a task 
for the battalion commander personally. 
He is always provided with reconnaissance 
forces ready for action by the commander 
of the long-distance signal platoon (pa- 
trols, CW radio sections, telephone sub- 
sections, liaison detachments). 

2. The combat group staffs (replacing 
the regiments in accordance with the 
structure of the European Defense Com- 
munity armored and infantry divisions) 
contain several armored patrols in its 
headquarters company. They can, like 
those of the battalion, be reinforced from 
light liaison forces in the headquarters 
company. The commander of the armored 
reconnaissance section can assume the 
duties of a deputy commander for recon- 
naissance purposes. 

3. The division has at least one armored 
reconnaissance company together with a 
signal company and a liaison company 
(police, dispatch, and security platoons). 
The CW radio net stations form an in- 
tegral part of the armored reconnaissance 
company. The company commander is the 
deputy commander for reconnaissance in 
the division. He also directs radio inter- 
ception as well as air reconnaissance by 
means of the reconnaissance and observa- 
tion planes of the division. He co-operates 
directly with G2 in the collection of intel- 
ligence by other means and assesses the 
results of artillery spotting. 

The proposed organization will guaran- 
tee the integration of reconnaissance with- 
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in the operations of the command. Super- 
fluous command posts are eliminated. The 
organs of reconnaissance are, from the 
practical point of view and in the most ap- 
propriate way, the extended eyes of the 
commander on every level. 


Is It Necessary? 


If, in view of what has been said, a 
special reconnaissance unit should come 
within the framework of the division, and 
if one does not wish to designate the 
above proposed staff as such, it remains 
to be examined if there is any need at 
all for a special form&tion to be employed 
directly by the divisional commander. This 
need could result from structural and tac- 
tical reasons. 

In the structural sense it should first 
of all be noted that even in the course 
of the last war an essential characteris- 
tic in the initial superiority of the armored 
division had waned—the characteristic of 
operational speed. Although at the time 
of the early German successes, the ar- 
mored divisions enjoyed a great superior- 
ity because of this characteristic, pre- 
cisely the contrary was the case at the 
end of the war. The mass of the motor- 
ized Western armies was, from the point 
of view of speed, superior to the armored 
formations—the latter were slowed down 
by their heavy, tracked vehicles—even 
though the propulsive power and mobility 
of the infantry elements continued to be 
more limited. The unique combination of 
superior speed, thrust, and mobility in 
the first years of the war assured the 
success of the German armored units. In 
the present state of affairs superiority 
of operational speed can only be regained 
for the decisive core of the armies by air 
transport. The structural problems con- 
nected with this cannot be examined here 
in greater detail. At any rate, one thing 
is certain: because of their great weight 
anc relatively ponderous movement the 
armored divisions will in the future no 
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longer constitute the decisive core of the 
army. They have been reduced to the 
slowest element. 

This, in itself, provides a sound reason 
for the demand for a mobile unit within 
the division. For technical reasons no 
further considerable increase in speed 
can be achieved by the great bulk of the 
division. By sacrificing cross-country ma- 
neuverability to a certain extent, how- 
ever, part of the division can be equipped 
with very rapid armored vehicles. 

First of all, however, the tactical rea- 
sons must be set forth. The American re- 
port previously mentioned enumerates five 
main tasks for the mobile units: 

1. Pursuit. 

2. Flank protection. 

3. Screening. 

4. Security tasks in non-pacified cap- 
tured areas. 

5. Reconnaissance. 

These tasks, naturally, correspond with 
experience gained from offensive cam- 
paigns. On the basis of German experience 
in defense after 1945, the following main 
tasks could be added: 

6. Counterattack reserves in defense on 
a broad front. 

7. Rapid retreat following delaying ac- 
tion. 

Reserves capable of being transferred 
for mobile defense are necessary to inter- 
cept at the earliest possible moment any 
offensive spearheads which may penetrate. 
The same applies to vertical outflanking 
by landings of airborne units. The with- 
drawal of armored divisions is particular- 
ly dangerous because of their slowness 
and their complex supply and repair sys- 
tem. Certain detached groups must guar- 
antee that the main forces can break away 
from the enemy over a wide front. This 
must be achieved by means of a delaying 
action and the detached groups must then 
be able to disengage themselves in a rap- 
id move leaving the pursuing enemy far 
behind. 
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Requirements 

The first requirement of these seven 
main tasks is speed. The second, almost 
equally important requirement, is light- 
ness and mobility of equipment together 
with elasticity of organization and sup- 
ply. A third important requirement is 
abundant equipment with very powerful 
radio apparatus. Fourth, and last, the for- 
mation needs strong defensive firepower. 

All other tasks are of secondary char- 
acter—for their execution the main forces 
of the division can be employed. Never- 
theless, there is no form of combat for 
which the mobile unit would not be suit- 
able. When dismounted, it represents a 
full-strength infantry battalion with in- 
creased firepower in defense. When 
mounted and on suitable terrain, it is 
capable, because of its speed, of launching 
surprise attacks even against a stronger 
enemy and without armored support. 

If the fullest use is to be made of really 
fast, first-line transport vehicles, com- 
pletely new methods of road-driving and 
movement on the battlefield will have to be 
developed. An average road speed of 31 
miles an hour and more is essential. This 
can be achieved, above all, by rigid radio 
guidance of the drivers and by special 
methods of traffic regulation. In mass 
attacks on the battlefield, speed will have 
to be exploited to the utmost on the lines 
of E-boat tactics. Fan-shaped and con- 
centric movement will offer a completely 
new method of attack. Visual apparatus 
for use at night (on the infrared prin- 
ciple) will make almost all movements pos- 
sible at the same speed and with the same 
safety as by day. Up to now no army has 
succeeded in introducing a suitable ar- 
mored vehicle to the mobile unit. A fast 
armored car is essential as a standard 
vehicle. The hitherto-existing system of 
makeshifts, involving the employment of 
numerous types, was bad if for no other 
reason than it resulted in excessive de- 
mands on the supply echelon. 
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The vehicle needed must possess, above 
all, great speed, armored protection, and 
room for a small infantry group. 

The highest possible speed can only be 
achieved with wheeled vehicles. Eight- 
wheeled vehicles have a cross-country ma- 
neuverability which is not inferior to 
that of semi-tracked vehicles. Their body 
is, however, so complicated and so high, 
for technical reasons, that these disad- 
vantages outweigh the advantages of 
cross-country maneuverability. Strong 6- 
wheeled vehicles with three fixed axles 
more or less on the lines of the United 
States armored car (M-6) and general 
purpose vehicle (M-20) are therefore to 
be preferred. To achieve high acceleration, 
the engine must develop at least 35 horse- 
power tons. The maximum speed on the 
road should be 62 miles an hour. 

The usual armor of the armored car is 
adequate. The body, however, must be 
closed at the top to protect it against the 
pressure and heat waves of atomic ex- 
plosions. A fireproof, anti-magnetic plat- 
ing affords protection against flaming oil 
and adhesive charges. 

‘Half-group vehicles are only profitable 
when the group strength, dismounted, is 
over 10 men. This strength has been unan- 
imously shown by experience to be too 
high. It quickly drops to about seven men 
and this number then remains constant 
for a long time. Such a body is still capa- 
ble of uniform action and of being di- 
rected by a leader. A vehicle for a 6- to 
7-man crew is not too big. Belly clearance, 
diameter of wheel, weight, motor power, 
and personnel capacity might be brought 
into harmony with one another if provision 
was made for 7 men. 

Such a vehicle of 10 to 12 tons can be 
used simultaneously as a special purpose 
vehicle for mortars and recoilless rifles of 
all calibers (as a substitute for a tank 
gun, antitank gun, or infantry gun) with 
out great alterations. Staff cars, radio cars 
and armored cars can be equipped with 
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3-cm twin-barreled antiaircraft guns on 
the line of the German Mark 103 for ar- 
mored antiaircraft vehicles. 

If such a vehicle is provided as stand- 
ard equipment, the organization of the 
mobile unit would, basically, follow the 
lines of the armored infantry battalion. 


Organization 

It is a question of triangular or quad- 
angular organization. In its solution, it 
must be assumed that the latter is pref- 
erable for mechanized combat. The fourth 
unit (headquarters troop, 4th troop, 4th 
squadron) assumes the task of an organ- 
izational reserve. 

There remains to be examined the ques- 
tion of what further equipment the unit 
needs for its special tasks. Here the need 
for powerful signal equipment (medium- 


wave) has already been emphasized. Ev- 
ery troop commander should be equipped 
with it so that the 14 infantry pla- 
toons can be employed as patrols. Fur- 
thermore, the staff troop should be pro- 
vided with a rather large number of 
special patrols so that the unit commander 
does not need to fall back immediately on 
the companies. By this, we have a forma- 
tion in no way inferior to that of the old- 
style reconnaissance unit. Further equip- 
ment with special devices is not necessary. 
The unit of the type proposed would con- 
sist of 5 companies each with 22 vehicles 
with an 8-man crew in each vehicle and 
it would be armed with approximately 100 
heavy machine guns, 100 light machine 
guns, 24 medium mortars, 24 recoilless 
rifles and fourteen 3-cm_ twin-barreled 
antiaircraft guns. 





The Origin of the Barbarossa Plan 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
J. Wullus-Rudiger in “L’Armée-La Nation” (Belgium) 1 June 1953. 


IN CONJUNCTION with the United States, 
France and Great Britain had hoped to 
bring about the fall of the Bolshevist 
government soon after its establishment. 
They attempted to create a solid “quaran- 
tine line” around the Soviet Union and 
supported the underground forces which 
were attempting to overthrow the Lenin 
government. But these forces were crushed 
one after the other. 

In January 1922, at the Cannes Confer- 
ence, the British Prime Minister, Lloyd 
George, broke the “quarantine line,” in 
the hope of consolidating peace in Europe 
and of bolstering international commerce. 

On his initiative, the Bolshevist govern- 
ment, as well as the German government, 
was invited to the international conference 
at Geneva, which was to be held during the 
month of April. This conference failed 
to measure up to the expectations of either 


Great Britain or France, but it did provide 
a setting for a dramatic event. On 16 
April 1922, as a side issue to the general 
transactions, Germany and the Soviet 
Union concluded the Rapallo Agreement 
in which they pledged mutual support to 
each other in the event of aggression by a 
third power. Walter Ratenau, then the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, en- 
visioned the building of a Germano-Soviet 
economic bloc capable of dealing, on an 
equal footing, with the British and Amer- 
ican economic blocs. 


Early German-Soviet Relations 
After this agreement, with the excep- 
tion of a few fluctuations from the po- 
litical as well as the economic point of 
view, Germano-Soviet relations remained 
satisfactory to both parties. A military 
collaboration was even established be- 
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tween the two partners—chiefly in the 
technical field. It had to do with armored 
vehicles, aeronautical construction, and 
war gases. At the international confer- 
ence, the German and Soviet delegations 
were in the habit of backing one another 
without being bound by any previous gen- 
eral agreement. 

But Hitler’s accession to power on 30 
January 1933, provoked a crisis in the 
Germano-Soviet relations. In Mein Kampf, 
the Fiihrer had set, as his goal, the ex- 
pansion of the German Lebensraum, to 
the detriment of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets were fearful lest Hitler isolate 
and attack it. At the London Economic 
and Financial Conference in the spring 
of 1933, the German delegates—Hugen- 
berg and Rosenberg—openly claimed the 
right of their country to expand eastward. 
This constituted a threat to the Ukraine. 
The Germano-Polish Agreement, which 
created as much of a stir in Moscow as it 
did in Paris and London, confirmed the 
apprehension of the Kremlin. 


Conflicting German-Soviet Views 

Toward the middle of 1933, a tendency 
toward separation between Berlin and 
Moscow became evident but Stalin clung 
tenaciously to the Germano-Soviet alliance. 
However, the break finally occurred in the 
summer of 1934. Until that time, the So- 
viet Union had shown itself as revisionary, 
anti-occidental, and was hostile to the col- 
lective and coercive measures of the 
League of Nations. Out of fear of Hitler, 
and in agreement with France and Eng- 
land, Stalin charged his delegate, Litvi- 
nov, to defend the territorial status quo 
on the basis of the Versailles Treaty— 
formerly spurned by Lenin. The Soviet 
Union was quickly admitted to the League 
of Nations. Immediately, Litvinov became 
the champion of disarmament, and of the 
sanctions system. This attitude was in- 
spired by the fear of aggression by Japan 
as well as by Germany. 
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A Mutual Assistance Pact 

The new German threat led France and 
the Soviet Union to conclude a mutual as- 
sistance pact. Hitler replied to its ratifica- 
tion by the remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land on 7 March 1936, establishing the 
base for his future acts of force. On 13 
March 1938, he occupied and annexed 
Austria. On 28 May of the same year, he 
informed the high German authorities of 
his intention of liquidating Czechoslo- 
vakia for reasons of military expediency. 
But the steps taken by Neville Chamber- 
lain and the intervention of Mussolini, re- 
sulted in the Munich Conference in Sep- 
tember 1938. Hitler regretfully agreed to 
this solution which he did not regard too 
favorably. 

It gave him, however, the entire region 
of the Sudete Mountains, created a fatal 
antagonism between Bohemia and Slo- 
vakia, and practically finished the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Indeed, in spite of this ac- 
cord, France, spurred on by England, had 
acquiesced in the face of Hitler’s refusal 
to admit the Soviet Union to the Con- 
ference. 


Kremlin Policy 

During the weeks immediately following 
the Conference, the Kremlin adopted an 
attitude of distrustful expectancy and of 
acid criticism, both with respect to the 
Western powers and Germany. Stalin con- 
tended that France and England were 
trying to stir up conflict between the 
Third Reich and the Soviet Union, in or- 
der to profit afterwards, from the weaken- 
ing of these two powers. It is this policy, 
ascribed by him to the British and French, 
that Stalin followed in August 1939 when 
he concluded the Germano-Soviet Agree- 
ment. 

Toward the end of 1938, Moscow made 
cautious advances to Berlin. By January 
1939, they had lost their guarded charac- 
ter. From the economic domain, they had 
spread to the political field. Moscow re- 
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tained the initiative. It was as this time 
that the Germano-Polish crisis entered its 
critical phase and Great Britain, fearing 
a Hitler move toward the east, assured 
Poland of her full protection. On 3 May 
1939, Litvinov, the People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, was replaced by Molotov. 
Two days later, the Kremlin explained this 
move by saying: 

The system of collective security has collapsed. 
The Soviet Union, from now on, will keep out of 


the European quarrels. Moreover, advances have 
been made to her by Germany. 


In fact, Berlin was soon going to make 
increasingly pressing advances to Moscow, 
in both the economic and the political 
fields. In the political field, Stalin had 
adopted, in the beginning, a dilatory and 
rather reserved attitude. In their turn, 
London and Paris proposed an agreement 
with Moscow. But, although it had been 
logical at the beginning of the century, an 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet alliance was no 
longer so considered after the Treaty of 
Versailles and still less so immediately 
after the Russo-Polish war—which had 
ended with the conquest of White Russia 
by Poland. England and France were to 
adopt a conservative attitude while the 
Soviet Union—a diminished amputee—no 
longer possessed any frontier in common 
with Germany, could logically practice a 
revisionary policy, the success of which 
depended on the weakening of France and 
Great Britain. Indeed, fully re-instituting 
the traditional policy of the Czars, Stalin 
set his mind on the recovery of Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, and Finland (lost at 
Versailles), as well as White Russia and 
other territories which had gone to Poland. 
Even a division of Poland between the 
Soviet Union and the Reich, would have 
pleased him. 

Since Hitler wished to ensure for him- 
self freedom of action with respect to 
Poland, there could be no doubt of his 
agreement with Stalin, and the more so 
since Stalin had still further aims, as 
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is evident from the declaration he made 
to the Politburo on 19 August: 


If we conclude an alliance with France and Eng- 
land, Germany will see herself forced to back off 
from Poland and to seek a modus vivendi with the 
Western powers. War could be avoided. But that 
would not be what we want. On the contrary, if 
we accept the proposition of Germany, the latter 
will certainly attack Poland. English and French 
intervention will become inevitable. Western Eu- 
rope will suffer great destruction. We shall then 
have a great many chances of remaining outside of 
the conflict and we can advantageously await our 
turn. 

This was the origin of the Germano-So- 
viet Pact on 23 August 1939 which brought 
about the German attack on Poland, and 
which initially led to World War II. 


Hitler’s Intentions 

Hitler had decided to settle the ques- 
tions of the Polish Corridor and of Danzig, 
and in so doing to profit by moving the 
German Lebensraum further to the east. 
Poland’s western boundary had been fixed 
by the Treaty of Versailles and with the 
support of England and France she tol- 
erated no interference in her internal af- 
fairs. Plagued by Hitler and wooed by 
Stalin, the Poles decided that it would 
be wise to enter into an agreement with 
Stalin. 

Without the enormous help furnished 
Hitler by Stalin, competent observers feel 
that his victorious offensives in the west 
in May and June of 1940 would not have 
been possible. Direct aid consisted of oil, 
cereals, and other strategically important 
materials while indirectly the Wehrmacht 
benefited from the intensive pacifistic and 
defeatist propaganda which the Moscow 
Communists began to spread in France 
following the Germano-Soviet Agreement. 
Hitler respected Stalin but was convinced 
that the dictator of the Kremlin would 
give proof of bad faith and might even 
become hostile as soon as the right op- 
portunity presented itself. This thought 
process appeared to be normal with Hitler 
for in 1938 speaking of Mussolini he said: 
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I rejoice at the good understanding that exists 
at the present time between Mussolini and myself 
but I attach no importance to it. Next year he will 
perhaps again be my enemy. In the political field, 
there is no such thing as fidelity. 

Diplomacy signifies lack of unity between peoples. 
Treaties are nonsense—they are respected only so 
long as they correspond with the interests of the 
side making them. 


The agreement with the Soviet Union 
was in flagrant contradiction with the es- 
sential political concepts of Hitler as re- 
vealed in his book, Mein Kampf. It de- 
viated from the line of action he followed 
from 1921 to 1939, from his intervention 
in the Spanish Civil War, and from the 
anti-Comintern agreement of general pol- 
icy which he had concluded with Italy 
and Japan. It implied a renunciation of 
the acquisition of Lebensraum in the 
Ukraine—his ambition from the beginning 
—in fact in 1933 at the London Economic 
and Monetary Conference a German note 
demanding land in the Ukraine had been 
presented. 

At the time of this Germano-Soviet 
Treaty, Hitler intended to maneuver Stalin 
as is shown by the German action against 
Poland. As a matter of fact, according to 
Hitler, this move against Poland was in- 
spired by Stalin who hoped to turn the 
German threat from the Soviet Union to 
the west. At the same time, Stalin hoped 
to weaken both the Western powers and 
Germany in order to protect the Soviet 
Union and to strengthen communism while 
weakening the capitalistic world. 


Soviet Expansion Westward 

At the time of the Germano-Soviet pact, 
Hitler was attempting to solve only the 
Polish problem so the secret territorial 
clauses of the pact were much more favor- 
able to the Soviet Union than to Germany. 
The agreement called for the Soviet Union 
to annex all the Polish territory east of 
the line Narev-Bug-San and to place Fin- 
land as well as the three Baltic states of 
Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania under 
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the exclusive sphere of influence of the 
Soviets. Both parties faithfully execu- 
ted the economic clauses of the pact in 
the beginning, even to include Soviet ship- 
ments of military supplies to Germany. 

While this was going on, Moscow was 
extending its frontiers to the west from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, par- 
ticularly at strategic locations. After first 
forcing the three Baltic states to concede 
her bases in return for pacts of mutual 
assistance, the Soviets annexed them in 
June 1940. This move allowed the Soviets 
to dominate the Baltic. 


Eyes on Finland 


Stalin had hoped to do much the same 
thing in Finland which would have enabled 
him to pass freely from the Arctic Ocean 
to the North Sea and to exert pressure 
on Norway and Sweden. When the valiant 
Finns rejected the Soviet ultimatum, they 
were attacked on 30 November 1939. In or- 
der to prevent Franco-British intervention 
on a large scale, Moscow concluded a 
peace treaty which contained relatively 
moderate conditions with Helsinki on 12 
March 1940. Stalin turned next to Roma- 
nia and took from her not only Bessarabia, 
which formerly belonged to the Soviets, 
but also northern Bukovina, which had 
never been a part of the Soviet Union. 
Almost without fighting, in less than a 
year, the Soviets had annexed almost 
178,764 square miles inhabited by approx- 
imately 23 million persons. 

It was obvious that the Soviets were 
aiming to place the Balkans under their 
control and to dominate the Dardanelles. 
Hitler had no intention of allowing this 
to happen. He took Romania under his 
protection and under the pretext of train- 
ing her army sent in a strong contingent 
of German troops—including an armored 
division. However, their main purpose was 
to guard the oil interests of the Reich 
there, while letting Stalin know of Hitler’s 
concern. 

















In November 1940, Romania and Hun- 
gary were admitted to membership in the 
Triparty Pact group which originally con- 
sisted of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


Molotov’s Demands 


At this same time, Molotov demanded in 
a straight-forward manner that the So- 
viets be allowed to seize all of Finland, 
other parts of the Romanian territory, the 
Bulgarian coast on the Black Sea, and 
the Dardanelles. When Moscow attempted 
to obtain control of Bulgaria under the 
guise of a friendship pact, Hitler retal- 
iated by admitting Bulgaria into the 
Triparty Pact group on 2 March 1941. At 
the same time the country was placed 
under the protection of two German armies 
which were destined for the invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The decisive crisis of the Germano-So- 
viet relations was approaching. On 25 
March 1941, the pro-Nazi Yugoslav govern- 
ment joined the Triparty Pact group but 
2 days later this government was over- 
thrown. The new government concluded a 
friendship treaty with the Soviet Union on 
6 April. The new government preached 
a policy of neutrality but was inclined to 
favor the enemies of Germany and Italy. 
This was because Italy coveted the Dal- 
matian coast, including Croatia, and was 
attempting to dominate Greece and the 
western portion of the Balkans which was 
particularly displeasing to the Yugoslavs. 

The date, 6 April, also marked the 
beginning of the German blitzkrieg in 
Greece and Yugoslavia. This attack ended 
on 30 April which was a brilliant feat 
of arms but it also constituted one of the 
principal causes of the German defeat be- 
fore Moscow. The attack on the Soviet 
Union planned to start on 16 May—the 
very beginning of the good season—had to 
be postponed until 22 June. When the 
German troops, ill-prepared for winter, 
had reached a position not far from Mos- 
cow, they faced for the first time, a serious 
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counterattack by the Soviet troops which 
was coupled with the pitiless offensive of 
the Russian General Winter. 

The blame for this delay in the launch- 
ing of the German attack against the 
Soviets must be placed on Mussolini who 
provoked the German campaign in the Bal- 
kans by his attack on Greece in October 
1940. This attack on Greece resulted not 
only in lamentable Italian defeats but also 
in British intervention in Crete and on the 
Greek mainland. If at that time Great 
Britain had had more forces at her dis- 
posal, she would have been able to create 
a Balkan front—threatening the flank of 
the German offensive alignment against 
the Soviets. 

The Soviet annexationism and imperial- 
ism of this period aimed at crowning the 
traditional work of the Czars. It consti- 
tuted a prelude to the Soviet policy in 
Europe after the German defeat. What- 
ever one might think of Hitler, Stalin’s 
aims constituted from the strategic, polit- 
ical, and economic points of view, one of 
the principal causes of the “Barbarossa 
Plan.” 

Causes of the Plan 

Following the armistice of Compiegne 
on 22 June 1940—sealing the capitulation 
of France—Hitler began the preparation 
of his speech to the Reichstag in which 
he planned to propose a generous settle- 
ment to Great Britain. At this time he 
still hoped to conclude peace with London 
on the basis of his victories in Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
Speaking to a small group on 24 May 
1940, Hitler said: 


I hope to conclude peace with England within 
six weeks. The British empire is a necessity and a 
benediction to the world. I shall offer to it all 
the aid it has need of in its fight against Bol- 
shevism. I am no great advocate of German colo- 
nies—I see in them only a question of prestige. 


This remark cannot be overlooked when 
one searches for the cause of the “Bar- 
barossa Plan” for it shows that Hitler’s 
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loyalty to the Russo-German Pact was to 
be questioned already. Information rela- 
tive to the firm determination of the 
Churchill government to continue the war 
led Hitler to make only brief reference 
to his desire for peace with England in 
his speech on 19 July. 

It is back to this period that the begin- 
nings of the “Barbarossa Plan” can be 
traced. Orders for the study and prepara- 
tion of Operation Seeléwe—the landing 
in England—had just been issued by Hit- 
ler when he began to study the possible 
sources of aid that England might re- 
ceive. The possibilities were America and 
the Soviets. He feared the threat of the 
Soviet Air Force but felt that Moscow 
would not go to war against him even 
though she might be envious of Germany’s 
successes. 

This was the first reference by Hitler 
to the possibility of a war with the Soviet 
Union and it was at this time that he 
first began to fear Stalin as a rival. Hitler 
began to consider seriously the Napoleonic 
Plan—to deal a blow to England through 
Moscow. 


Hitler’s Soviet Plan 


Shortly after this Hitler told Grand 
Admiral Raeder that they had to get rid 
of their last enemy on the continent be- 
fore Stalin could join with England. Hit- 
ler’s advisors told him that an attack on 
the Soviet Union was the best way of 
throwing Stalin into the arms of Church- 
ill. The Fiihrer brushed these objections 
aside because he felt that the Wehrmacht 
would defeat the Soviet Army in 3 months’ 
time. He had a poor opinion of the Soviet 
Army because of its initial reverses in the 
Finnish campaign and after the brilliant 
victories of the Wehrmacht, Hitler felt 
that his Army was unconquerable. 

Shortly after July 1940, Hitler issued 
orders to his military chiefs to begin 
preparations for an attack on the Soviet 
Union and gave as a target date—16 May 
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1941. After the annexation of the Baltic 
states by the Soviets and the resulting 
concentration of Soviet troops on the 
northern German frontier, Hitler began 
to move troops from the western front 
to the east as early as August 1940. 


Changing Relations 

Germany’s actions which included the 
arbitration with Italy of first the dif- 
ferences between Hungary and Bulgaria 
and later Romania, Germany’s guarantee 
to Romania without previous consultation 
with Moscow, and their signing of the 
Triparty Pact under the same conditions, 
led Molotov to make a hurried trip to 
Berlin on 13 November 1940. This visit 
marked the decisive turning point in So- 
viet-German relations and brought about 
the “Barbarossa Plan.” The Soviet annex- 
ation aims were revealed at this time. 

On 27 November Molotov delivered a 
memorandum to the Germans which de- 
manded the withdrawal of German troops 
from Finland, the signing of a mutual 
assistance pact with Bulgaria, the estab- 
lishment of Soviet bases near the Straits 
of the Bosporus and Dardanelles—in 
Turkish territory—and the renunciation 
by Japan of her coal and oil concessions 
in the northern part of Sakhalin Island. 
Despite German objections, the Soviets at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Bulgars but 
were rebuffed. 


Plan of Attack 

The High Command of the Wehrmacht 
received an order on 18 December 1940 to 
prepare a plan for a general attack on 
the Soviet Union. This was to be known as 
the “Barbarossa Plan.” Grand Admiral 
Raeder—commander in chief of the Ger- 
man Navy—attempted to dissuade Hitler 
and to have him concentrate all his efforts 
on an attack of England. Raeder sub- 
mitted plans for large-scale operations in 
the Mediterranean, the Near East, and 
North Africa, but Hitler was determined 
to dispose of a dangerous rival. 
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Generally speaking, the immediate 
causes of World War II were the same as 
those of World War I—the clash of Slav 
and German in the Balkans over the routes 
of approach to the Mediterranean and the 
Near East. Germany had moved into 
the Balkans with her protectorate over 
Bohemia and Slovakia and also by the 
annexation of Austria and the Sudetes. 


Reasons for Attack 


The strategic situation in December 1940 
was more favorable to an attack than it 
was immediately following the French ca- 
pitulation. England was no longer isolated. 
The United States and Canada had con- 
cluded a defensive alliance in August and 
in September, the United States had given 
Great Britain destroyers and announced 
its intentions of providing further sup- 
port. Early in December, the British in- 
flicted a serious defeat on the Italians in 
North Africa and the Italians met several 
reverses and a serious loss of prestige in 
Greece. The German air offensive against 
England had resulted in a resounding de- 
feat and as a result the chances of a Ger- 
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man landing in England were seriously 
compromised. 

The Soviets continued, at least openly, 
to remain friendly to the Germans. On 
13 April 1941, when Stalin and Molotov 
appeared at the Moscow railroad station 
to bid farewell to the Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Stalin turned to the 
German ambassador and said, “We must 
remain friends, and you must do every- 
thing possible to help us remain so.” 

Stalin then turned to the German mili- 
tary attaché and declared to him in a 
loud voice, “In any case, we shall remain 
your friends.” From then on, Soviet au- 
thorities never ceased to display evidences 
of good will toward Germany—but it was 
too late. 

Originally scheduled to be launched on 
16 May, the attack finally occurred on 22 
June. Despite the warnings of his own 
intelligence service—coupled with those of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and others—Stalin 
appeared surprised at what happened. He 
could not imagine Germany—whose situa- 
tion was already serious—committing the 
folly of attacking the Soviet colossus. 





Britain in a World 


of Changing “Isms” 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Major A. W. John in the “Australian Army Journal,” May 1953. 


AN AMERICAN cartoon in 1941 showed 
“Uncle Joe Stalin” with shopping basket 
over his arm knocking at a door marked 
“United States’ Arsenal,” while looking 
around the corner was a hairy individual, 
labeled “Communist” whose eyes were 
popping out with horror. 

Twelve years later Marshal Tito’s visit 
with pomp and ceremony to the capital of 
Western democracy has occasioned a sim- 
ilar sort of horror to people whose out- 
look on the international scene is condi- 
tioned by their being for or against some 


particular ideology. It is as though scorn- 
ing to see the world through rose-colored 
glasses—they insist on seeing it through 
black-tinted glasses, forgetting that both 
are an impediment to clear vision. 


British Impartiality 
A study of British foreign policy 
throughout the centuries will show that 
it is characterized by a determination to 
“see the world steadily and to see it 
whole.” It will be recognized that Britain 
has fought, with apparent impartiality, 
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Spain, Holland, France, Russia and Ger- 
many. On the other hand, with the same 
tendency to impartiality, they have formed 
coalitions with Germans, French, Turks 
and even Russians. And if you insist that 
it had something to do with this or that 
religious, or economic, “ism,” I must invite 
you to read your history again. Close study 
tends to be convincing that policy has had 
little to do with passing fashions in “isms,” 
either religious, national or economic, but 
a great deal to do with the principle that 
the strongest state on the Continent of 
Europe is the chief enemy of Britain— 
the principle of maintaining the balance 
of power. 

In 1902 the first peacetime alliance en- 
tered into by Britain was with Japan. It 
was aimed against Russian expansion in 
the Far East and brought first fruits 
in 1904-05 when Japan fought Russia to a 
standstill. It did not matter that the Rus- 
sians practiced capitalism and orthodox- 
ism and that the Japanese practiced feu- 
dalism and Shintoism. The interests of 
Britain coincided with the interests of 
Japan and it should now be obvious to 
those who have studied events that the full 
circle has been completed. 


Far East Policy 


Japan is no longer an effective ally. 
Her military power has been pulverized. 
Japan plus America is an effective combi- 
nation in the Far East, but no one should 
expect the Japanese to be overenthusiastic 
in view of the fact that they claimed 
twenty years ago to be setting out on 
precisely the same mission the Americans 
proclaim today—“The containment of com- 
munism.” 

People often remark that British policy 
concerning China is hard to follow. It is 
if you place too much emphasis on “ism- 
ism.” One condition of peace involves 
China having a stable government in 
being. A contradiction of this, in the case 
of China, is to refuse to recognize the 
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government in being and to persist in not 
only recognizing, but supporting, the 
Chiangist faction on Formosa. 

It is too much to hope—with the events 
of the last three years and their inevita- 
ble trend toward war with Communist 
China—that a complete rapprochement 
can be effected simply by conference and 
agreement at short notice. It took five 
years from Marshal Tito’s break with the 
Kremlin for Britain to establish friendly 
relations with Communist Yugoslavia. A 
lot can happen in five years. 


Meaning of Term 

Another point frequently made by con- 
mentators on international affairs is that 
it does not matter if you call the present 
world peril “Soviet Imperialism” or “In- 
ternational Communism,” it means the 
same thing. This seems to be the general 
view, but as the word “International” is 
almost always left out and the enemy is re- 
ferred to as “communism” there is a great 
area of confusion here. Yugoslavia is 
just as “Communist” as the Soviet Union, 
which is not being “Communist” accord- 
ing to the dictionary definition of the word. 

Since communism, or socialism, total or 
partial, are economic systems which some 
nations might freely wish to adopt, there 
seems to be a fundamental error in con- 
stantly repeating that we are fighting 
“communism.” 

If we mean the Soviet system, or “So- 
vietism” why not say so? But, if any 
nation has succeeded voluntarily in this 
day and age in “vesting property in the 
community, each member working accord- 
ing to his capacity and receiving accord- 
ing to his wants,” why should anybody 
want to fight it on those grounds alone? 
To apply the same description to a police 
state where 10 million people are herded 
in labor camps, where there is no such 
thing as freedom of thought, or freedom 
of expression, where ignorance is fed with 
state-manufactured lies and distortions 
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for the purpose of harnessing fear and 
hatred to ideological fanaticism, is to lead 
mankind into a semantic fog. It confuses 
the main issue and renders counterpropa- 
ganda ineffective. 

If we are going to retain some respect 
for the meaning of words, we must rec- 
ognize that true communism is not prac- 
ticed by any organized nation in the world 
today. It just does not work except among 
religious orders living in seclusion, or 
pleasantly idyllic communities living in a 
state of nature. Christians, believing in it 
in theory, have failed to produce it in 
practice in 2,000 years. Anti-Christians, 
trying to force it on others, have only suc- 
ceeded in enslaving the people in a police- 
ridden bureaucracy. 

To the Chinese peasant toiling in the 
paddy-mud for the privilege of enriching 
a landlord and barely existing himself, 
the illusions of communism may look like 
heaven. 


And communal ownership is surely an 
advance on a tottering, corrupt, system of 
capitalized feudalism. The very Chinese 
character for communism denotes—“work- 
ing together policy,” whereas that for capi- 
talism denotes—“money as basic policy.” 


Communal Ownership 


It is time that peopie recognized that 
there are differing degrees of communal 
ownership throughout the world. The 
Briton, for instance, sees nothing sinister 
or world-shattering in the communal 
ownership of banking, coal, and steel. The 
Australian takes as a matter of course 
the fact that his governments, seven of 
them, control his railways. 

Even in America few congressmen 
would maintain that the post office should 
be run by private enterprise, although the 
telephones are. What one people approves 
another may not and, in any case, most 
arguments for and against the extension 
of community ownership consist of delu- 
Sion and prejudice. For better or worse, 
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as modern technology creates bigger and 
and bigger industrial combines, we are go- 
ing to have more of it whether we like it 
or not. 

To declare war on this sort of thing 
will turn war into a brawl. It is to chal- 
lenge the legitimate aspirations of many 
nations throughout the world and by in- 
ference to accept as the champion of com- 
munal ownership the very nation which 
has made a mockery of the right of peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live. 


Yugoslavia’s Action 


Already on the Continent of Europe, 
instead of Poland for the Poles, Romania 
for the Romanians, Hungary for the Hun- 
garians, and Czechoslovakia for the Czech- 
oslovaks, we have Poland, Romania, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia for the 
Kremlin. Since Marshal Tito in 1948 de- 
clared Yugoslavia for the Yugoslavs, it 
has been demonstrated that the process of 
“Sovietism” does not automatically follow 
the adoption of a socialistic pattern of 
economy. Does anyone doubt but that it 
took a brave man and a patriot to do it? 

That the British Government should 
have shared the concern of the Yugoslav 
Government that Marshal Tito should not 
be murdered by assassins in either rose- 
or black-tinted spectacles should have oc- 
casioned no surprise. This was a most im- 
portant step in restoring the balance of 
power and it was equally important that 
nothing should go wrong. It has been 
demonstrated to the other Eastern Euro- 
pean nations that they are not altogether 
between the devil and the Atlantic Ocean 
and that it is possible for a ‘““Communistic” 
state to collaborate with a “Capitalist” or 
a “50-50 Capitalist-Socialist” state. 

To comment on the prospects of more 
tangible results, such as a settlement of 
the Trieste dispute, would be to enter the 
realm of prophecy, but we do know that a 
barrier to the spread of “Sovietism” in an 
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important geographical area has been 
greatly strengthened. Since geographical 
factors are more compelling then ideo- 
logical factors, we may see similar prog- 
ress over Fascist Spain in the not too 
distant future, although this would appear 
to be an American field. 


Balance of Power 


In case this should seem unduly cynical, 
I would like to be recorded as a confirmed 
believer in the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. This far superior con- 
cept to the old balance of power politics 
has had full British support and no nation 
has gone further in the postwar period 
in trying to give practical expression to 
the ideals embodied in the Charter. But, 
if this is not to work yet awhile in the 
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troubled history of mankind, if national 
survival has still to depend upon the old 
uncivilized principles, it is surely logical 
to seek to increase the forces on your 
side and to decrease the forces on the other 
side. 

Finally, it is most fortuitous that the 
tie up with Yugoslavia has been brought 
about while there is a Conservative Gov- 
ernment in power, else the bickering and 
yells of fury from the side lines might 
have shattered the project. 

We are inclined to forget, at times, that 
the British Foreign Office has had tradi- 
tional responsibility for the conduct of 
relations with foreign states since 1782 
and has had a lot of experience. Attitudes 
and interpretations may vary, but broad 
principles remain constant. 





The World Strategy of the West 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major General 
B. T. Wilson in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) July 1953. 


AFTER the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
the nineteenth century was comparatively 
peaceful. Wars did occur, but they con- 
solidated rather than changed violently 
the political lay-out of the world. One 
of the chief causes of the comparative 
calm was the dominant sea power of Great 
Britain. It enabled her to localize war 
all over the earth, whether it was national, 
internal, or colonial. A long period of 
development and prosperity was the result. 

In the twentieth century conditions 
changed. Other powers, notably Japan, 
Germany, and the United States, built 
great fleets. In World War I, Germany 
challenged the power of Great Britain at 
sea. Her submarines came close to out- 
blockading the British blockade of Ger- 
many. The British fleet could have lost the 
war in an afternoon by being defeated in 
the North Sea. In that event, the hostile 
fleet was crippled, but not destroyed. 


It was the defeat of Germany on land, 
mainly by the British Army, which finally 
led to the surrender of the German Navy. 
World War II and the years since its end 
have seen a further weakening of the 
former world power of Great Britain. 

In the west, the great North American 
democracy of 160 million people has be- 
come, quite suddenly, a far stronger mil- 
itary power. In the east, in a space of 
about 40 years, the Soviet Union, with a 
population of 192 million, has created 
fighting services which seem designed for 
the conquest of the world. 

Air power is another threat to the stra- 
tegic position of Great Britain, which the 
sea once made so secure. Naval power, 
alone, can no longer guarantee the safety 
of her vital sea communications, especially 
in the narrow seas. Air-sea power now 
comes into the question, bristling with new 
problems as yet unsolved. 
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Notwithstanding these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, Great Britain, on the north- 
west sea flank of Europe, is still the 
geographical center of the land universe. 
Between the United States on the west and 
the Soviet Union on the east, she is bound 
to figure prominently in any future war. 

Such a war, which nuclear science makes 
horrible to contemplate, would be the first 
truly global war in history. It would not 
be merely Germany striving for the he- 
gemony of Europe, or Japan seeking to 
dominate the Pacific. The Western de- 
mocracies and Communist Eurasia would 
be fighting for nothing less than the domi- 
nation of the entire earth. 

No power can play a lone hand in a 
war of such magnitude. All must even- 
tually join one group or the other. One day 
Western Europe might became a powerful 
federation, able to confront the United 
States or the Soviet Union on equal terms. 
But that time is far distant. 


Sea Versus Land Power 


The strategic problem, which would face 
the Western powers and their future al- 
lies, is in essence similar to that which 
confronted William Pitt during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Like Pitt, the Western pow- 
ers would have to decide how best to use 
their maritime power against the continen- 
tal might of Communist Eurasia. It is not 
an easy problem. 

Eurasia stretches from the Iron Curtain 
in Central Europe to the Siberian and 
Chinese shores of seas adjacent to the 
Pacific Ocean. On the north lie the in- 
hospitable regions of the Arctic Circle, 
on the south stretch the Himalayas, the 
Hindu-Koosh and other terrain in which 
the deployment of military force is both 
difficult and hazardous. In the midst of 
this essentially land entity sits the Soviet 
Union, the proud parent of communism, 
securely hedged in by China on the east 
and by obedient satellites on the west. 
She is said to have hundreds of divisions, 
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thousands of aircraft and an entire fleet 
of submarines. Yet, in spite of her ap- 
parent strength and security, Communist 
Eurasia can be enveloped and ultimately 
subjected to the terrible pressures, which 
air and air-sea power can bring to bear. 

The fact that the globe is considerably 
more than half covered with water makes 
the control of sea communications of par- 
amount importance in global strategy. Al- 
ready in the cold war, the Communists 
have felt the ubiquitous squeeze of air-sea 
power. They have felt how it can bite 
unexpectedly in tender places. In the Med- 
iterranean they have seen Yugoslavia rely 
on the air-sea support of the West and 
throw off the moral yoke of the Soviet 
Union. Greece and Turkey, supported from 
the sea, have defied their Communist 
neighbors and joined forces with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
sea is a great civilizing influence, to which 
China, with her long coast line, will re- 
spond far sooner than the landlocked So- 
viet Union. 

The islands which festoon the coast of 
the Pacific and the China Seas from the 
Bering Straits to Malaya seem to have 
been designed by nature herself for the 
exercise of air-sea power against the 
Asian coast. 

The Himalayas and their formidable off- 
shoots to the east and west make India 
and Burma far more accessible from the 
sea than from the Chinese and Soviet ter- 
ritories to the north of them. 

Much of the oil industry of Iran and 
Arabia is in or close to the sea and is 
oriented toward it by the pipe lines and 
the tankers, which transport the oil to 
consumers in the west. 

The coast of Africa flanks the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean so that aircraft 
based on Africa can secure the sea com- 
munications to Suez and Port Said and 
also strike at targets on and beyond their 
opposite shores. 

The advantages which air-sea power 
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confers on the West have naturally not es- 
caped the attention of the Soviet Union. 
They already have several hundred mod- 
ern submarines and a sizable fleet of auxi- 
liary ships of war. With the submarines 
they would no doubt hope to emulate Ger- 
man successes in the destruction of allied 
shipping during World Wars I and II. 
These submarines are a true indication of 
the sinister global ambitions of the So- 
viets. Noteworthy in this connection is the 
fact that the Atlantic coast of Europe is 
not encircled with a succession of sizable 
islands, which stand so providentially off 
the Pacific coasts of Siberia and China. If 
the Atlantic harbors of France and Spain 
fell to the Soviet Union, Soviet submarines 
would have far easier access to the oceans 
than from any other sea bases which are 
presently at their disposal. This matter 
is one of great cogency and must be 
remembered in considering the land as- 
pects of world strategy. 


Soviet Air Power 


The possible effect of Soviet submarine 
action is, however, slow acting and cumu- 
lative. Countermeasures could also cir- 
cumvent it. The great threat to the sea 
lanes of Western Europe is Soviet air 
power. Nearly all the harbors of Europe 
lie within range of air bases east of the 
Iron Curtain. Soviet air attacks could 
conceivably be launched as a _ surprise 
without prior declaration of war, such 
as the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. Nu- 
clear projectiles would add to their dead- 
liness. 

Great Britain is particularly interested 
in this matter, not only for her own se- 
curity but also as the principal advanced 
air-sea base of the West in the fight for 
Europe. In the air she must be able to 
ward off and to return blow for blow. 

As the air-sea island fortress at the 
very center of any future war, Great Brit- 
ain’s air security is a key matter in world 
strategy. 
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Although Western air and air-sea power 
in a future war could press Communist 
Eurasia very hard, they could not clinch 
the matter. In World War II, Germany 
suffered the torments of the damned from 
the effects of air and sea power, yet she 
still had to be defeated on land. In this 
age of nuclear physics and _ supersonic 
flight, some authorities on war are apt to 
overlook the importance of armored and 
infantry divisions. 

The correct relation of air power to 
army formations in the field is a thorny 
problem. Primarily tactical, it has impor- 
tant strategic implications, since air sup- 
port of the right size and quality might 
reduce the number of divisions required 
for a particular operation—such as the 
defense of Western Europe. Fifty modern 
divisions supported by “2x” top class air- 
craft in units might be more than a match 
for a hundred divisions backed only by 
“x” aircraft. The problem is to fix “x.” 
It involves types of aircraft and the pro- 
vision of airfields, not to mention person- 
nel, the time factor, finance, and many 
other considerations. 

Moreover, the proportion of air power 
to be devoted to land warfare has to bear 
its proper relation to air power as a whole. 
This is particularly important for Great 
Britain. She cannot afford to make the 
mistake that Hitler made after the Bat- 
tle of Britain, when he underrated the 
power of the air and turned his driving 
energy mainly to increasing the power of 
his armies. 


Future Land War 

Great Britain and the United States, 
however, should be able to solve the prob- 
lem advantageously, since they have great 
experience in the support of armies in 
battle all over the world. The matter is 
one of outstanding and immediate impor- 
tance, since neither air nor army forma- 
tions can be improvised. They require 
years to bring into being. 
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The Communists hold the initiative and 
could only exercise it with immediate 
profit in land warfare. The possible thea- 
ters of war are: 


Europe nd Anatolia 
A possible fo ard battle zone already 
exists along t... Iron Curtain from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Here the Western 
powers have an ample lodgement on the 
vast landmass of Eurasia. It measures 
about 700 miles from the Atlantic eastward 
to the Iron Curtain and about the same 
distance from north to south along the 
Curtain itself. Through the northern part 
of this quadrilateral runs the north Euro- 
pean plain—the historic highway for mili- 
tary movement from east to west and vice 
versa. 
Importance of West 
The Western quadrilateral is densely 
populated and is one of the richest por- 
tions of the earth’s surface. Since the 


decline and fall of Rome, it has been the 
mainspring of modern civilization. Its in- 
dustrial resources in coal and steel, added 
to those of Communist Eurasia, would 
enable the Soviets almost to match those 
of the United States. A successful Com- 


munist advance to the Atlantic Ocean 
would greatly facilitate the Soviets’ sub- 
marine warfare and jeopardize the se- 
curity of Great Britain as the advanced 
air, sea, and land base of the West. Every 
yard of the quadrilateral is therefore vital. 
Thus, from the strategic point of view, 
the defense of Western Europe means 
fighting for the line of the Elbe. With the 
present unbalance of military power in 
Europe, which is due to the disappearance 
of the German Army, to fight for the line 
of the Elbe is not yet a practical prop- 
osition. It is, however, both practical and 
logical to allow Germany to help defend 
her own soil. So the sooner the European 
Defense Community is brought into being, 
the better for the strategy of the West. 
The maiter is urgent and brooks no delay. 


Field Marshal Montgomery remarked 
recently that in dealing with the Soviets, 
the one thing not to do is to march on 
Moscow. This shrewd comment focuses at- 
tention on the flanks of the European area 
of the Soviet Union. 

Field Marshall von Rundstedt consid- 
ered that the main object of the 1941 
German offensive should have been the 
capture of Leningrad and the clearance of 
the Baltic Sea. The same object would be 
a commendable one in the strategy of the 
West. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
flank the Communists on the south. Be- 
tween them they have about 40 divisions, 
which could be made first class. Turkey 
also controls the approaches to the Black 
Sea. Both the flanks of European com- 
munism thus lend themselves to action by 
the air-sea power of the West. Even a 
threat of such action would tie down large 
reserves of the Soviets. 

Clausewitz also had his say about deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union: “Such a coun- 
try can only be subdued by its own 
weakness and by the effects of internal dis- 
sension. It must be agitated to its very 
center.” Internal dissension will show it- 
self first in the satellite countries and 
might occur immediately after attempts 
at aggression fail. 

The fight for the line of the Elbe would, 
however, be the primary requirement of 
Western strategy in Europe. Everything 
else is of secondary importance. 


The Near and Middle East 

This theater includes the Levant (less 
Anatolia), Iraq, Arabia, Iran, India, Bur- 
ma, and the western shores of Malaya. 
Three reasons make it important. 

1. The maintenance of the air-sea en- 
velopment of Eurasia. 

2. Communications through the isthmus 
Port Said-Suez to India and the Far East. 

3. The oil in the Near East and the 
rubber in Malaya. 

All the countries in the theater are in 
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varying conditions of political turmoil. 
They can all be approached from the sea. 
In the event of war, therefore, air-sea 
power should give the West a dominating 
position throughout the area, in the same 
way that the maritime ascendancy of 
Great Britain did in the past. 


The Far East 


This theater includes the countries of 
Asia whose shores lie on the enclosed seas 
adjacent to the Pacific from the South 
China Sea to the Bering Sea in the far 
north. 

Before World War II, China, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union made up a triangle 
of forces, whose uneasy balance was a 
portent of troubles to come. The complete 
defeat of Japan has created a power 
vacuum, which has been the cause of a 
political impassé similar to that created 
in Europe by the defeat of Germany. 

Having directed the air-sea war against 
Japan with matchless energy, skill, and 
boldness, the United States has not been 
so successful in the political war which 
followed its victory. 

The situation in Korea would possibly 
not have developed so as to involve Com- 
munist China, if the United States had 
not continued to support the Nationalist 
cause long after it had become a military 
and political wreck. 

Be that as it may, the American mili- 
tary direction of the conflict in Korea has 
been masterly. China has been hit very 
hard and suffered severe losses. The So- 
viet Union has assisted her greatly, but 
notably not in the matter of bomber air- 
craft, so that the all-important air war 
has so far been one-sided. It now seems 
possible that the Korean conflict may be 
settled by mutual agreement just as the 
Russo-Japanese war was settled in 1904. 

If the hopes of the world are dashed 
and a third world war is started now, it 
would be a strategic absurdity for the 
Western powers to maintain such costly 
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“ulcers” as Korea and Indochina on the 
mainland of Asia. They are not vital to 
the cause of the West, since the Soviet 
Union, not China, would be the main en- 
emy. Even if the “ulcers” had to be 
abandoned, the air-sea power of the West 
would still dominate the western shores of 
the Pacific. 


The key to the strategic situation in 
the Far East is the methodical build-up 
of air-sea power in Japan and Formosa. 
America, firmly based in Far Eastern 
waters, is admirably placed to do it. She 
has such powerful safeguards there, that 
she can allow Japan to take a full share 
in the task of restoring the balance of 
power in the Far East. 

The commitments in Korea and Indo- 
china, engineered by the Communists, 
loom large in the cold war, but they are, 
in sober truth, only a pale shadow of the 
perils which a hot war would bring to 
Europe. 


The Arctic Circle 

Air power and the atom bomb give the 
desolate Arctic Circle region potential 
importance in a future war, which is 
worthy of study. 

If the 360 degrees of the circle are 
divided into sections based on the terri- 
tories which fringe latitude 70 degrees, a 
list, something as follows, emerges: 
Soviet Union 159 degrees 
Finland 2 degrees 
Norway 21 degrees 
Greenland (Denmark) 69 degrees 
Canada (mostly islands) ____ 81 degrees 
Alaska 28 degrees 


The Soviet sector is probably more ac- 
cessible from the Siberian plain than the 
sectors of the other countries are from 
their respective hinterlands. Within its 
159 degrees, the Soviet Union is said to 
be constructing airstrips in several places 
and to be studying the conquest of the 
intense cold, which at present hampers 
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their effective use. Probably the most im- 
portant of these airstrips lies in the north- 
east corner of Siberia. Opposite it, across 
the Bering Strait, the United States has 
also built air bases. 

The key dimension in this aerial warfare 
of the Arctic is about 3,000 miles. From 
one side of latitude 70 degrees over the 
North Pole to the other side is about 3,200 
miles. It is roughly the same distance 
from New York to Paris or northeast 
Siberia to San Francisco or from the 
Canadian Arctic sector to New York. 

Three thousand miles is a formidable 
radius of action to expect of even the 
most modern aircraft—especially when 
they are based on such frigid and inacces- 
sible airfields. 

As long as Great Britain and Western 
Europe remain in the possession of the 
Western powers, the Soviets have bombing 
targets which require no hazardous ap- 
proach from the polar regions. London, 
for instance, is within 2,500 miles of the 
Caspian Sea. From the point of view 
of Europe, therefore, the Arctic Circle 
has little strategic importance. It would 
only become important if Europe were 
completely overrun by the Soviets. Even 
then the new world would seem to have lit- 
tle to fear, especially its east coast. Polar 
air bases seem to be chiefly required in 
connection with sea communications and 
submarine warfare in extreme northern 
latitudes. The Western powers cannot af- 
ford to let the Soviets acquire any ad- 
vantages in this direction. 


Conclusions 


1. Any future great war would be world- 
wide and air-sea power would condition 
the whole struggle. 

2. The strategy of the West on land 
would he defensive at first, because the 
Communists would have the initiative. 

3. Unless the Communists were to con- 
quer Western Europe intact, they could 
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not possibly win. Therefore, the bulk of 
Western air, sea, and land power should 
be focused on Western Europe. 

4, Air power is the vital factor in the 
defensive period, especially for Great 
Britain, the principal advanced air, sea, 
and land base in Europe. 

5. The object of the West in Europe 
should be to fight for the line of the 
Elbe. It would be difficult to do this 
without German divisions. They should be 
established with as little political delay as 
possible. 

6. The number of modern divisions re- 
quired in the fight for the Elbe would 
depend on the air support factor. To set- 
tle this factor quickly is vastly important, 
because air and army formations cannot 
be improvised suddenly. 

7. To march on Moscow would be to 
court strategic failure. The Soviet Union 
should be squeezed from the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. The object should be to 
create internal dissensions at the center 
of the government of the Soviet Union. 

8. The Far Eastern theater is not de- 
cisive. Its control could be effected almost 
entirely by air-sea power. The balance of 
power there should be restored by rebuild- 
ing a strong Japan—under safeguards. 

9. Even in the atomic age, air bases in 
the Arctic seem to have little strategic 
importance, unless Europe is overrun by 
the Soviets. 

By far the most cheering strategic ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Western democ- 
racies is the air-sea power which has the 
freedom of the sea in its gift for all free- 
dom-loving nations. This maritime power, 
wielded by Great Britain and the United 
States, would inevitably be decisive in 
any future world war. If such a war can 
happily be avoided, maritime power would 
be much better employed as the custodian 
of the peace of the world, just as the 
British fleet was during the nineteenth 
century. 


















































REPORT ON MAO’S CHINA. By Frank 
Moraes. 212 Pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3.75. 


By MAJ DANIEL J. KERN, USAR 


Event falls upon event with swift and 
dizzying succession today; what has been 
written a year or even a month ago may be 
old and no longer applicable when it comes 
to be read. Reports of the May Day cele- 
bration this year in Red China, for 
example, note the perhaps significant ab- 
sence of anti-American slogans and ban- 
ners. A year ago the anti-American hate 
campaign was at its zenith. 

Frank Moraes, editor of The Times of 
India, duly and objectively comments on 
the evidences of that campaign. Report 
on Mao’s China is the result of a tour of 
vast Communist territory to which the 
author and other selected Indians were 
invited as members of a “cultural mis- 
sion.” Their Chinese Communist hosts ob- 
viously intended that the junket should 
impress them favorably. To judge from 
Mr. Moraes’ comments he and his col- 
leagues went in with their eyes wide 
open but were neither deceived nor im- 
pressed—favorably. He was impressed, 
bitterly, by the relentless pressure the 
Communists have applied to Chinese life 
and by the grimness of the police state 
that Mao Tse-tung has succeeded in estab- 
lishing. 

Mr. Moraes was there on this “guided” 
tour in July 1952. Despite the sudden 
shifts in Communist tactics, the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth, 
and so on, it is safe to assume that the 


facts he gathered then, and set down with 
the sharpness of a trained observer, will 
still stand today. The author, in ad- 
dition, had been in China in 1944-45 as a 
war correspondent, and judges from the 
vantage point of a reasonable perspective. 

His conclusions are shrewd and in- 
formed. He emphasizes the point that Mao 
will never be a Tito, but also, repeatedly, 
makes the statement that he hopes to 
equate China with Russia: “A day may 
come when China, equating her strength 
with the Soviet, will refuse to bow the 
knee to the Russian Baal and assert, even 
as she claims today, an equal status with 
the Soviet.” 

The chapter “Rulers of China” reads 
like a well-documented order of battle. 
The six administrative areas set up by 
the Central Government, with the excep- 
tion of one, Tung-pei, the northeast area, 
are under the direction of generals. Mr. 
Moraes’ sketches of these soldiers, and 
other rulers, some not too well known to 
the West, should be of very great interest 
to strategic intelligence people. 

Report on Mao’s China is packed with 
figures, the correctness of which there is 
no reason to doubt; it is sober, yet wide- 
awake, tickling the reader with its oc- 
casional shafts of sly humor; it is as ob- 
jective a job of reporting as anyone, who 
believes in democracy as passionately as 
Frank Moraes does, can write. Perhaps it 
leans to the West. At any rate, in its 
reasoned and mature analysis of what he 
saw and heard, its friendly author tries 
to warn the West. 
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THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE. By Stanley 
F. Horn. 503 Pages. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla. $6.00. 

By Lt Cot DoNALD L. DuRFEE, Inf 


The part of the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee in the Civil War has been some- 
what neglected by historians, as is so 
often done in the case of a defeated army. 
This book provides a fine study of this neg- 
lected fighting army which never lost its 
spirit and willingness to fight, although 
its situation grew from bad to worse dur- 
ing the closing phases of the war. 

This is a story of battles won and 
campaigns lost by blunders; of confusion, 
vacillation, indecision, jealousy, and ha- 
tred of commanders for one another. It 
tells of the great local successes of some 
such as Wheeler, Forrest, and Morgan 
who led the Confederate Cavalry and con- 
tributed so much to the cause. It relates 
the brave fighting qualities of Cleburne, 
Hardee, Cheatham, and others, and the 
mistakes of bumbtious Braxton Bragg, 
and Hood, and the interference and lack 
of support on the part of Jeff Davis. It 
is a story of lost opportunities and heart- 
break for the South. As far as the com- 
manders were concerned, this story might 
well provide the origin of the cliché; “It 
isn’t so much what one knows as who one 
knows,” since commanders were frequently 
replaced on the basis of friendship with 
President Davis or others of influence 
with the government and not on ability. 

Details of the various battles won and 
lost by this army are discussed, along 
with the marching and maneuvering which 
preceded or followed. From all of this, 
as from practically all discussions of the 
Civil War, the reader can learn many les- 
sons, and through it all one can see the 
development of modern tactics and the 
development of something approaching the 
modern organization of our Army. 

There is a wealth of material for study 
in this book, and it is definitely recom- 


mended reading for the military student. 
It lacks sufficient maps which would en- 
able the reader to follow the action more 
closely, so supplementary maps should be 
procured for = complete understanding. 


ASIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WEST. 
Edited by William L. Holland. 449 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $5.00. 


By Cot NoRMAN D. Carnes, Inf 


This analysis of nationalistic movements 
in Asia, and the effect of the various move- 
ments on Western countries, brings to 
light factors other than the conflict of 
communism versus capitalism. An interest- 
ing discussion is presented on the effect 
of Japanese conquest of some of these 
countries, such as Malaya, Vietnam, and 
Indonesia. By conquering these countries, 
Japan evicted the Western influence and 
exploited a latent pride and conviction 
among the peoples that they were qualified 
to govern themselves and solve their own 
problems. Even though the Japanese did 
not fulfill their promises, changes effected 
by the conquest tended to leave the im- 
pression among the people that they had 
acquired a new freedom. 

The effect of pride of the countries 
in their respective native languages is 
discussed, showing how the introduction 
of English, Spanish, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese by the colonists injured that pride. 

The book contains excellent summaries 
of the discussions at the Lucknow confer- 
ence which further clarify the attitude 
of Asiatic countries toward the West and 
the effect of that attitude on present-day 
problems. No direct and specific solutions 
to the problems are suggested. However, 
allowing for the fact that the book is 
rather difficult reading, it portrays a com- 
prehensive analysis of the political, cul- 
tural, and economic conditions of many 
of the Asiatic countries that is of value to 
the military reader in understanding the 
background for the present nationalistic 
movements. 
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CAN RUSSIA SURVIVE? By F. B. Czar- 
nomski. 128 Pages. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York. $2.75. 


By Mas Rocer E. LAWLEsS, SigC 


The title of this little volume is posed 
in the interrogatory and is certainly a 
provocative one at the moment. Unfor- 
tunately, when this reviewer finished the 
book, the question “Can Russia Survive?” 
remained largely unanswered. 

The author feels that “Soviet propa- 
gandists are getting away with too much 
and too often” and that they “bamboozle 
the world” and “hoodwink” the poor de- 
mocracies at every chance. He starts 
with the avowed purpose of exposing Rus- 
sia’s house-of-cards in order to show that 
the Soviet Union is on the way out, as it 
were. After relating that the great area 
of Mother Russia is not all-productive; 
that the Soviet people are homeless, hun- 
gry, impoverished, enslaved, unwashed, 
and untaught; and that Russian finance 
and economic plans are a farce, the author 
rather gratuitously assumes therefrom the 
early demise of Russia and international 
communism. However, life is more real 
and earnest than that. A passionate de- 
sire to have it so, exhortation of fate to 
intervene, and rhetorical harangue will 
do little to depose the tyrannical regime 
and bring Russia back into the herd. 

Can Russia Survive? (and the answer 
seems to be no) does make out a good case 
against the Soviet war potential. The 
author states that had the Nazis been 
less barbarous and the United States less 
generous, Russia would have been defeated 
by the Germans in World War II. Argu- 
ing from this, he goes on to say, that 
“Soviet Russia is incapable of waging 
war against the . .. matchless indus- 
trial power of the West,” but that this 
“does not automatically ensure peace” 
inasmuch as Russia will continue to fo- 
ment revolution elsewhere. Militant com- 
munism is portrayed as a Greek tragedy 
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with the ephemeral machinations of the 
Kremlin upstage while the chorus warns 
of approaching doom in the forms of 
either war or internal upheaval, or both. 


HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR. By 
Charles W. Thayer. 251 Pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia and New York. 
$3.50. 


By LT RICHARD G. BASTAR, JR., Armor 


Hands Across the Caviar is a sequel to 
the author’s first book, Bears in the 
Caviar, and relates his laughable, every- 
day experiences in the field with the Rus- 
sians while serving as a Soviet expert in 
Yugoslavia, Austria, and Korea. 


From beginning to end this book is a 
series of humorous and entertaining oc- 
currences stemming from Mr. Thayer's 
dealings with the Russians. He seems to 
have had a “knack” for becoming involved 
in amusing situations and uses these as a 
basis for his book. 

Do not, however, be misled by the use 
of the words “humorous” and “entertain- 
ing” for this book paints a very accurate, 
off-the-record picture of the Russians 
“with their hair down.” 

First, as head of the military mission to 
Tito’s Yugoslav Partisans, then in Armed 
Forces Headquarters in Austria, and fi- 
nally as a member of the Joint Commission 
for Uniting Korea, Mr. Thayer encounters 
the personalities, tricks, characteristics, 
idiosyncrasies, and frustrating tactics of 
our then Russian friends. 

It is enlightening to find that our for- 
eign diplomats enjoy such a sense of hv- 
mor and are able to so appreciate the 
many baffling situations in which they 
find themselves. 

I particularly recommend this book for 
anyone who appreciates the impossible 
situations which arise in international re- 
lations and would like to understand bet- 
ter the utter futility of trying to deal 
sensibly with Communists. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 


FLYING SAUCERS. By Donald H. Menzel. 
319 Pages. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $4.75. 

By Lt Cot DANIEL A. NOLAN, JR., Inf 


Flying saucers are real, real as a rain- 
bow, authentic as an aurora, and credible 
as a cloud. So states Dr. Menzel, Profes- 
sor of Astrophysics at Harvard. He then 
proceeds to present an array of convincing 
arguments to support his contention. 

The author has done a beautiful job of 
exploding the flying saucer myth. Admit- 
ting their reality, he denies that they are 
artifacts manned by sentient beings of 
this or any other world. Even the reviewer, 
an avid science-fiction fan for some 25 
years and predisposed toward the belief 
that we are not alone in this universe, suc- 
cumbs to his logically arranged, force- 
fully presented arguments. As a teacher 
as well as a scientist, Professor Menzel 
has couched his book in terms understand- 
able by the layman and has provided a 
digestible, lucid presentation of accurate 
scientific facts and the conclusions that 
logically stem from them. For the reader 
who is a scientist or an amateur scientist, 
he has added an appendix chock-full of 
enough trigonometry, calculus, and Greek 
letters to satisfy anyone. 

This is really a book to be read—and 
studied—by the military. We did a little 
saucer-shooting around Los Angeles a few 
years ago, if you recall. One way to avoid 
embarrassment in the future, or to prevent 
lending official credence to the myth of the 
little men from another world, is to attack 
the matter in the time-honored military 
fashion of first assembling the facts bear- 
ing on the problem and then proceeding to 
reasoned conclusions. Flying Saucers of- 
fers a neat assembly of facts, physical and 
psychological; takes a long look at them; 
and arrives at some startling, practical 
conclusions. Decried as it may have been, 
the “military mind” will find an intriguing 

challense in the book. 
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THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY. By 
Dagobert D. Runes. 202 Pages. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. $3.75. 


By Lr Cou Ropert E. Corrin, Arty 


Although this book was written 15 years 
ago, it is in print now for the first time. 
In a note to the reader, the author ex- 
plains, “This book could find no publisher 
15 years ago because it appeared too dar- 
ing in its accusations.” 

Unfortunately, what was a daring and 
surprisingly accurate prophesy of the fu- 
ture in 1938 is only history in 1953. One 
can only wonder what the impact of this 
book would have been on American society 
if it had been published before World War 
II. Many official eyes might have seen more 
if they had known more of the workings 
of the Soviet mind. 

Dr. Runes has organized his book into 
four logical parts. Part one delves into 
the origins and tenets of Marxism. Part 
two describes the growth of the Soviet 
hierarchy and conditions in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s. Part three illustrates 
three examples of early militant Soviet 
imperialism in Hungary, Germany, and 
China. The fourth, and most penetrating, 
part of the book describes the Soviet 
methods of attacking the Western democ- 
racies—particularly the United States. 

The Soviet Impact on Society would have 
been “must reading” for Army officers 
had it been published 15 years ago. Today, 
it is an interesting history which sum- 
marizes some of the earlier exploits of the 
Soviets. A reader interested in obtaining 
knowledge of why the Soviets act as they 
do will find the answer in this book. 


THE 100 MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE IN 
THE WORLD TODAY. By Donald Robin- 
son. 427 Pages. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass. $3.00. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A 
HISTORY. By Henry B. Parkes. 773 Pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $7.50. 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS. By Herman Beukema and Asso- 
ciates. 610 Pages. Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York. $5.50. 


By MAJ JOHN J. EARLEY, Inf 


This book, written by Colonel Beukema 
and his fellow officers in the Department 
of Social Sciences, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, is devoted to teaching the 
workings of foreign governments. 

Within the book’s 610 pages are con- 
tained more facts and analyses of the 
governments of major foreign powers than 
can be found in any comparable text- 
book, history, or reference book. 

The initial section of the book is de- 
voted to the origin of the state, defini- 
tion of the state, and the types of govern- 
ment. The section concludes, as do all 
the main sections, with questions and prob- 
lems, and a fine bibliography. 

The succeeding five sections cover, quite 
thoroughly, the governments of the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and Japan. 
Each dissertation is broken down to a 
study of the people of the various coun- 
tries and their backgrounds; the nation’s 
political heritage; the parties and pol- 
itics of the nation; the legislative organ- 
izations; the law and the courts of the 
country; the country’s world setting and 
current trends; and concludes with the 
customary questions and problems and 
bibliography. 

The section dealing with the government 
of Germany, written by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Barton: G. Lane, Jr., appears to be 
the most informative chapter of the book. 
Beginning with the First Reich in the 
year 800, Colonel Lane covers completely 
the turbulent history of Germany up to 
the end of 1952. He deals with, in sub- 
sequent portions, the complete govern- 
mental structure of both Western and 
Eastern Germany, particularly their ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial organiza- 
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tions; and the postwar developments of 
the state and local governments of the 
Western and Eastern zones. 
Contemporary Foreign Governments 
should be of interest to the military 
reader not only as a source of knowledge 
but as a reference. It was written by mili- 
tary men and stresses that national bound- 
aries and governments are adjustable to 
changing conditions. The bare threat of 
major war and the acts of an aggressor 
euphemistically characterized as “short 
of war” can and do produce kaleidoscopic 
changes which are as important as those 
that follow military victory and defeat. 


THE IMPACT OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 
ON SOVIET COMMUNISM. By Dinko 
Tomasic. 256 Pages. The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill. $4.50. 


By Capt DONALD G. FrRIER, USMC 


The diverse historical influences upon 
Russian culture such as the Eurasian no- 
mads, the old Slavonic peasantry, the 
village community, and the Byzantine 
church are explored from the psychologi- 
cal and socio-political standpoints. 

Stern authoritarian institutions with 
their dominance-submission relationships 
have molded the Russian individual and 
national personalities. Injustice, compul- 
sion, and harsh discipline have engendered 
feelings of rejection and __ persecution 
which are manifested by belligerency and 
defensive deceitfulness. 


A reader in search of an explanation 
to the Western mind of contemporary com- 
munism will find a lucid analysis of the 
instruments of power and of political con- 
trol in Soviet society. Emphasis is upon 
the strength and weakness of economic 
regimentation, political conformity, and 
control of thought and feeling. 


Timely background material is provided 
for the intelligent observation of the ruth- 
less struggle for power which is following 
Stalin’s death. 
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